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For the Companion. 


WAY DOWN IN POOR VALLEY. 
By Charles Egbert Craddock. 


In Two CHAPTERS.— CHAP. II. 





And all at once it occurred to Ike, as he galloped 
down the road, that when they overtook him, they | 
would think im the thief, and that he had been | 
leading the horse. He had been so strong in his | 
own innocence that the possibility that they 
might suspect him had not before entered his 
mind. 

He had intended only to divert the pursuit 
from Jube, who, although free from any great 
wrong-doing, was exposed to the most serious 
misconstruction. The knowledge of the pur- 
suer’s revolver made this a hard thing to do, but 
beyond it he had not thought of himself, nor of 
what he should say when they came up. 

They would question him; he must answer. 
Would they believe his story? Could he sup- 
port it? Grig Beemy of course would deny it. 
And Jube,—had he not known how Jube could 
lie ?—would he not fear that the truth might 
somehow involve him with the horse-thief ? 

Ike, with fear in his heart, urged his mare to 
her utmost speed, knowing now the danger he 
was in as a suspected horse-thief. Suddenly, 
from among his pursuers, a tiny jet of flame 
flared out into the dense gray atmosphere, some- 
thing whizzed through the branches of the trees 
above his head, and a sharp report jarred the 
mists. 

Perhaps the officer fired into the air, merely to 
intimidate the supposed criminal and make him 
surrender. But now the boy could not stop. He 
had lost control of the mare. Frightened be- 
yond measure by the report of the pistol, she 
was in full run. 

On she dashed, down sharp declivities, up 
steep ascents, and then away and away, with a 
great burst of speed, along a level sandy stretch. 

The black night had fallen like a pall upon 
the white, shrouded day. Ike knew less where 
he was than the mare; he was trusting to her in- 
stinct to carry him to her stable. More than 
once the low branches of a tree struck him, al 
most tearing him from the saddle, but he clung 
frantically to the mane of the frightened animal, 
and on and on she swept, with the horsemen 
thundering behind. 

He could hear nothing but their heavy, con- 
tinuous tramp. He could see nothing, until sud- 
denly a dim, pure light was shining in front of 
him, on his own level, it seemed. He stared at 
it with starting eyeballs. It cleft the vapors,— 
they were falling away on either side,—and they 
reflected it with an illusive, pearly shimmer. 

In another moment he knew that he was near- 
ing the abrupt precipice, for that was the waning 
moon, riding like a silver boat upon a sea of 
mist, with a glittering wake behind it, and rising 
ever higher and higher above the Poor Valley 
Knobs. 

He could no longer trust to the mare’s instinct. 
He trusted to appearances instead. He sawed 
away with all his might on the bit, striving to 
wheel her around in the road. 

She resisted, stumbled, then fell upon her knees 
among a wild confusion of rotting logs and stones 
that rolled beneath her, as, snorting and angry, 
she struggled to her feet. Once more Ike pulled 
her to the left. 

There was a great displacement of rocks, a 
frantic scramble, and together they went over the 
cliff. 

The descent was not absolutely sheer. At the 
distance of twelve or fourteen feet below, a great 
bulging shelf of rock and earth projected. They 
fell upon this. The boy had instantly loosed his 
hold of the reins, and slipped away from the pros- 
trate animal. The mare, quieted a moment by the 
shock, sprang to her feet, the stones slipped be- 
neath her, and she went headlong over the preci- 
pice into the dreary depths of Poor Valley. 

The pursuers heard the heavy thud when she 
struck the ground so far below. They paused at 
the verge of the crag, and talked in eager, excited 
tones. They did not see the boy, as he sat cower- 
ing close to the cliff on the ledge below. 

Ike listened in great trepidation to what they 
were saying; in infinite surprise, when presently 
one of them mentioned Grig Beemy’s name. 

So they knew who had stolen the horse! It 
was little consolation to Ike, however, with his 

mare lying dead at the foot of the cliff, to reflect 


that if he had had the courage to face the emer- 
gency, and rely upon his innocence, his story 
would only have confirmed their knowledge of the 
acts. 

Although the master of the horse did not know 
the thief “from Adam,” Beemy had been seen 
and recognized by others, who, accompanying the 
sheriff and the owner, had traced him for two | 
days through many wily doublings in the moun- 
tain fastnesses. 

Exactly what trick had been played upon them, | 





they could not tell, but they thought it was a 
trick, and they at once concluded to press on to 
Beemy’s house. Ike knew they would find him 
waiting for Jube and the horse. Beemy knew 
that he would be followed, and this was the reason 


for a day and night, until he could make sure 
and feel more secure. 

As the horsemen swept round the curve, Ike 
remembered how close was the road to the cliff. 
If he had only given the mare her head, she 
would have carried him safely around it. But 
there she lay dead, way down in Poor Valley, 
and he had lost all he owned in the world. 

Night had fallen, and in the dense darkness he 
did not dare to move. But a step away was the 
edge of the precipice, over which the mare had 
fallen, but he could not tell how dangerous was 
the bluff he must climb to regain the summit. He 
felt he must lie here till dawn. 

He was badly bruised by his fall. Time dragged 
by wearily, and his bruises pained him. He knew 
that all the world slept—all but himself and some 
distant ravening wolf, whose fierce howl ever and 
anon set the mists to shivering in Poor Valley 
where he prowled. This blood-curdling sound 
and his bitter thoughts were all he had for com- 
pany. 

After a long time he fell asleep. Fortunately, 
he did not stir. When he regained consciousness 
and a sense of danger, he found still around him 
that dense white vapor, through which the pale, 
drear day was slowly dawning. Above his head 
was swinging in the mist a cluster of fox-grapes, 














that he had desired to rid himself of the animal | 


with the rime upon them, and higher still he saw 
a quivering red leaf. | 
It was the leaf of a starveling tree, growing out 
of acleft where there was so little earth that it | 
seemed to draw its sustenance from the rock. It | 


was a scraggy, stunted thing, but it was well for | 
him that it had struck root there, for its branches 
brushed the solid, smooth face of the cliff, which 
he could not have surmounted but for them and 
the grapevine, that had fallen over from the sum- 
mit and entangled itself among them. 


As he climbed the tree, he felt it quake and 
quiver over the abysses, which the mists still 
veiled. He had a sense of elation and achieve- 
ment when he gained the top, and it followed him 
home. There it suddenly deserted him. 

He found Pearce Tatam in a frenzy of rage at 
the discovery which he had made through Jube’s 
confession, that a stolen horse had been stabled 
on his premises. Despite his tyranny and his 
fierce, coarse temper, he was an honest man and 
of fair repute. Although he realized that neither 
boy knew that the animal had been stolen, he 
gave Jube a lesson which he remembered for 
many a long day, and Ike came in for his share 
of this muscular tuition. 

For in the midst of the criminations and re- 
criminations, the violent blacksmith caught up a 
horse-shoe and flung it across the shop, striking 
Ike with a force that almost stunned him. He 
was aman in strength, and it was hard for him 
not to return the blow; but he only walked out of 
the shop, declaring that he would stay for no 
more blows. 

“Cl’ar out, then!” called out Pearce Tatam 
after him. ‘I don’t keer ef ye goes fur good.” 

He met, at the door of the dwelling, a plaintive 
reproach from his mother. ‘‘’Count o’ ye not 
tellin’ on Jube, he mought hev been tuk up fur a 
horse-thief. I dunno what I’d hev done ’thout 
him,” she added, “ ’long o’ raisin’ the young tur-r- 
keys, an’ goslin’s, an’ deedies, an’ sech; he hev 
been a mighty holp ter me. He air more of a son 
ter me than my own boy.” 

She did not mean this, but she had said it once 





half in jest, half in reproach, and then it became 
a formula of complaint whenever Ike displeased 
her. 

Now he was sore and sensitive. ‘Take him fur 
yer son, then!” he cried. ‘I’m a-goin’ out’n Pore 
Valley, ef I starves fur it. I shows my face hyar 
no more.” 

As he shouldered his gun and strode out, he saw 
the light of the forge fire quivering on the mist, but 
he little thought it was the last fire that Pearce 
Tatam would ever kindle there. 

He glanced back again before the dense vapor 
shut the house from view. His mother was 
standing in the door, with her baby in her arms, 
looking after him with a frightened, beseeching 
face. But his heart was hard and he kept on,— 
kept on, with that deft, even tread of the moun- 
taineer, who seems never to hurry, almost to 
loiter, but gets over the ground with surprising 
rapidity. 

He left the mists and desolation of Poor Val- 
ley far behind, but not that frightened, beseech- 
ing face. He thought of it more when he lay 
down under the shelter of a great rock to sleep 
than he did of the howl] of the wolf which he had 
heard the night before, not far from here. 

Late the next afternoon he came upon the out- 
skirts of a village. He entered it doubtfully, 
for it seemed metropolitan to him, unaccustomed 
as he was to anything more imposing than the 
crossroads store. But the first sound he heard 
reassured him. It was the clear, metallic res- 
onance of an anvil, the clanking of a sledge and 
the clinking of a hand-hammer. 

Here, at the forge, he found work. It had been 
said in Poor Valley that he was already as good 
a blacksmith even as Pearce Tatam. He had 
great natural aptitude for the work, and consid- 
erable experience. But his wages only sufficed 
to pay for his food and lodging. Still, there was 
a prospect for more, and he was content. 

In his leisure he made friends among those of 
his own age, who took him about the town and 
enjoyed his amazement. He examined every- 
thing wrought in metal with such eager interest, 
and was so outspoken about his ambition, that 
they dubbed him Tubal-eain. 

He was struck dumb with amazement when, 
for the first time in his life, he saw a locomotive 
gliding along the rails, with a glaring head-light 
and a cloud of flying sparks. Once, when it was 
motionless on the track, they talked to the en- 
gineer, and he explained “the workings of the 
critter,” as Ike called it. 

The boy understood so readily that the engineer 
said, after a time, ‘‘You’re a likely feller, for 
such a derned ignoramus! Where have you 
been hid out, all this time ?” 

“Way down in Pore Valley,” said Ike, very 
humbly. 

**He’s concluded to be a great inventor,” said 
one of his young friends, with a merry wink. 

“He’s a mighty artificer in iron,” said the wit 
who had named him Tubal-cain. 

The engineer looked gravely at Ike. ‘Why, 
boy,” he admonished him, “the world has got a 
hundred years the start of you!” 

“I kin ketch up,” Ike declared, sturdily. 

“There’s something in grit, I reckon,” said the 
engineer. Then his wonderful locomotive glided 
away, leaving Ike staring after it in silent ecstasy 
and his companions dying with laughter. 

He started out to overtake the world at a night- 
school, where his mental quickness contrasted 
oddly with his slow, stolid demeanor. He worked 
hard at the forge all day; but the nights were his 
own, and everybody was kind. 

Outside of Poor Valley life seemed joyous and 
hopeful; progress and activity were on every 
hand; and the time he spent here was the hap- 
piest he had ever known,—except for the recol- 
lection of that frightened, beseeching face which 
had looked out after him through the closing mists. 

He wished he had turned back for a word. He 
wished his mother might know he was well and 
happy. He began to feel that he could go no fur- 
ther without making his peace with her. So one 
day he left his employer with the promise to re- 
turn the following week, ‘‘ef the Lord spares me 
an’ nuthin’ happens,” as the cautious rural for- 
mula has it, and set out for his home. 

The mists had lifted from it, but the snow had 
fallen deep. Poor Valley lay white and drear,— 
it seemed to him that he had never before known 
how drear,—between the grim mountain with its 
great black crags, its chasms, its gaunt, naked 
trees, and the long line of knobs, whose stunted 
pines bent with the weight of the snow. 
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THE YOUTHS COMPANION. 





“There. was no smoke from the chimney of the | 


blacksmith’s shop. 
the door. An atmosphere charged with calamity 
seemed to hang over the dwelling. Somehow he 
knew that a dreadful thing had happened even be- 
fore he opened the door and saw his mother’s 
mournful, white face. 

She sprang up at the sight of him, with a wild, 
sobbing cry that was half-grief, half-joy. He had 
only a glimpse of the interior, 
anxious and unnaturally 
children, grouped about the fire; of the big, burly 


blacksmith, with a strange, deep pallor upon his | yield to them as superiors as a matter of course. 


‘There were no tracks about | eating the raw rice that was scattered about the 


or priests, are the highest. 
| neath them to labor. 
| 


-of Jube, looking | cow would be pollution. Formerly, if a low-caste | ‘It’s altogether too fine an evening to ride home | 
grave; of the listless _ person touched them, even by accident, they could 





face, and as he shifted his position,—why, how | | 


was that ? 

The boy’s mother had thrust him out of the 
door, and closed it behind her. The jar brought 
down from the low eaves a few feathery flakes of 
snow, Which fell upon her hair as she stood there 
with him. } 

“Don’t say nuthin’ ’bout’n it,” she implored. | 
“He can’t abide ter hear it spoke of.” | 

‘What ails dad’s hand ?” he asked, bewildered. 

“It’s gone!” she sobbed. ‘He war ter Peters’s 
saw-mill the day ye lef’—-somehow ’nuther the | 
saw cotched it—the doctor tuk it off.” 

“His right hand!” cried Ike, appalled. | 


. : . | . . : 
The blacksmith would never lift a hammer | over some of the various restrictions. 


again. And there the forge stood, silent and 
smokeless. 


What this portended, Ike realized as he sat with 
them around the fire. ‘Their sterile fields in Poor 
Valley had only served to eke out their subsist- 
ence. ‘This year the corn-crop had failed, and the 
wheat was hardly better. The winter had found 
them without special provision, but without special | 
anxiety, for the anvil had always amply supplied 
their simple needs. 

Now that this misfortune had befallen them, 
who could say what was before them unless Ike | 
would remain and take his step-father’s place at 
the forge? Ike knew that this contingency must | 
have occurred to them as well as to him. He 
knew it by the anxious, furtive which 
they one and all cast upon him from time to time, 

even Pearce Tatam, whose turn it was now to | 
feel that greatest anguish of calamity, 
ness. 

But must he relinquish his hopes, his chance of 
an education, that plucky race for which he was 
sntered to overtake the world that had a hundred 
years the start of him, and be forever a nameless, 
futureless clod in Poor Valley ? 

lis mother had the son she had chosen. And 
surely he owed no duty to Pearce Tatam. The 
hand that was gone had been a hard hand to him. 

Ile rose at length. He put on his leather apron. 
“Waal,—L mought ez well g’'long ter the shop, I 
reckons,” he remarked, calmly. ‘’Pears like 
thar’s time yit fur a toler’ble spot o’ work afore 
dark.” 

It was a hard-won victory. Even yet he expe- 
rienced a sort of satisfaction in knowing that 
Pearce Tatam must feel humiliated and of small 
account to be thus utterly dependent for his bread 
upon the boy whom he had so persistently mal- 
treated. In his pale face Ike saw something of 
the bitterness he had endured, of his broken spirit, 
of his humbled pride. 

The look smote upon the boy’s heart. | 
was another inward struggle. ‘Then he said, as if | 
it were a result of deep cogitation,— 

“Ye'll hev ter kem over ter the shop, dad, wunst 
in a while, ter advise "bout what’s doin’. ’Pears 
ter me like mos’ folks would ‘low ez a boy no old- 
er’n me couldn’t do reg’lar blacksmithin’ ’thout | 
some ’sperienced body along fur sense an’ show- 
ie 

The man visibly plucked up a little. 
indeed, 


glances 


helpless- 


There 


Was he, 
“That's a fae’, Ike,” he said, 
“T reckon ye kin make out toler’ble— 
cornsiderin’. But T'll be along ter holp.” 

After this Ike realized that he had been working 
with something tougher than iron, harder than | 
steel—his own unsubdued nature. He traced an | 
analogy from the forge; and he saw that those 
strong forces, the fires of conscience and the coer- 
cion of duty, had wrought the stubborn metal of 
his character to a kindly use. 

Gradually the relinquishment of his wild, vague 
ambition began to seem less bitter to him; for it | 
might be that these were the few things over which 
he should be faithful—his own forge-fire and his 
own fiery heart. And so he labors to fulfil his | 
humble trust. 

The spring never comes to Poor Valley. 
summer is a cloud of dust. The autumn shrouds 
itself in mist. And the winter is snow. But pov- 
erty of soil need not imply poverty of soul. And 
a noble manhood exists to-day in that humble 
smithy “Way Down in Poor Valley.” 


so useless ? 


gently. 


The 


—+~@> 


CASTE IN INDIA. 
Caste, like a terrible nightmare, is firmly fas- 
tened upon the social life of India. It will take 
generations of civilizing influence to make these 


lethargic people realize that the system is evil. It | 


is not easy for us to understand it. The follow- 
ing description, by a gentleman in India, shows a 
littl: of its pernicious working. 

During a severe famine, a man, with his wife 
and child, applied to a missionary for help. 
They had come from a distance, and were thin 
and pinched with hunger. Food was at once 
brought, but, hungry as they were, the; 
not touch it, 


would 


By employing a high-caste man, all can be sup- 
| plied. | 


| has its own shops, or bazaars. 


| I’ve told them how itis, and it will be all right 


| fully against any possible misunderstanding, ‘*you 
| . . . . 
will explain to the young ladies that I am their 
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The amen was on the ground hunting for and | thoughtlessness that came naturally from an over- 

flow of spirits. 

door. Rice being given them, they commenced 

to cook it, but devoured it before it was half done. 

‘They would not lose caste by eating food prepared 

by any one not of their grade. 
There are four principai castes. 


the ladies seemed in no hurry, and introduced him 
to several of their friends whose acquaintance he 
was glad to make. 

“Oh, what glorious moonlight!’ exclaimed 
Miss Paxton, as they finally reached the open air. 


The Brahmins, 
‘They consider it be- 
To tend cattle or to milk a 
on a poky street-car, Em. Let us walk.” 


The people | 


kill him on the spot with impunity. | 


who was Miss 
‘Not a bit. 


’axton’s cousin. 


When a high-caste man came into a meeting, a It’s early yet.’ 


As a rather pro- 


whole bench was vacated, the occupants taking | longed discussion on the point ended in a decision | w 


The natives 
the railway. 
crowded there is no room to sit apart. 
a tendency to break down caste. 

The railway companies had difficulty in supply- 
ing them water to drink. A high-caste man could 
not drink water brought by a man of lower caste. 


seats on the floor. 
third-class on 


usually travel | 
These cars are so | W 


This has | they waited another ten minutes for a car, that he 


tinued her witty conversation with a little circle of 
| friends, regardless of the car when at last it did 
come. 

“Oh, never mind!” she said, as he ventured to 
Each | draw her attention to it. ‘‘Who wants to go home 
Below the regular | when the night is so fine? We’ll wait for the next 
castes are the outcasts—those who have broken | one. Aunt Emily is out to-night,” 


In their villages each caste lives by itself. 
she went on, 


“Tf it wasn’t for that, Em and I would have to 
| heed the time, for she is one of the goody-goody | 
| women, who hold that girls should be at home at 
early hours, and has other such old-fashioned no- | 

tions.” 

Horace set his teeth in his nervousness as at last | 
the little party were seated in the car, but found 
comfort in remembering that the station at which 

| he must not fail to present himself at fifteen min- 
| utes past eleven, was in the quarter of the town 
to which he was conducting the young ladies. As 
no more delays were likely to occur, he felt sure 
| he could still easily reach it. 





For the Companion. 


SPRING’S MYSTERY. 


I walked adown my garden path one day, 

My weary heart with he avy care oppressed, 

Release , Lord, I cried; L would not stay; 
The life beyond alone can bring me rest. 


My time-worn life, like this lone, leafless tree, 
Is withered past all fruit, my hope is dead, 
I can no longer serve humanity, 
The spr ing of strength is gone, and hope has fled. 


I came again, “What miracle is this 
In bursting bud and blossom do L see 
last thou new life received, and shall ii miss 
The secret sweet—God’s holy mystery ? 








Dear tired heart, spring’s mystery is ours, | 
co oe now His loving word bellevé iain saloon, Miss Paxton rang the bell for the car to 
New life in bud and bloom from Him receive. stop. 


M.U.D. | Come,’ 
———_+o___—_ 





’ she cried, with a laugh, as she sprang 
off. Her cousin followed, and Horace, as a mat- 

| ter of course, followed the two. 

| ‘Don’t think me rude, Mr. Brand, but I never 
| can pass an ice-cream saloon without indulging 
myself—and l’in going to take the unusual liberty 


For the Companion. 


TWO GIRLS AND THEIR ESCORT. 


“The concert will not close earlier than ten 
o'clock, so I suppose I shall not be home before 
train-time,”’ said Horace. 

“No,” said his mother, “it will not be worth 
while to attempt to come home between that hour 
and eleven. So you will not fail to be there in 
good time.” | 

Half an hour later he entered a_ brilliantly 
lighted hall, and was soon listening to the selec- | I could only—that I had an important engagement 
tions which made up the programme of a prome- | at eleven o’clock ?” 
nade concert, and gazing with lively interest upon| ‘Oh yes, 
the people about him. It was an era in his life. | sort, 
He had recently entered college, and his mother little annoyance in her tone. 
had come to this fashionable college town to live, | yet, and we shall be but a short time in the 
that she might be with her only son. They had | saloon.” 
hitherto lived very quietly in a country village, “But,” persisted Horace, “I assure you, Miss 
and Horace felt a boyish delight in his new sur- 
roundings. 


cream with me.” 


barrassment, exclaimed,— 


am to meet” —— 
There were plenty of bright, intelligent-looking | ‘Oh, do come,’ 

young people at the concert: boys who might be taken a few steps nearer the door of the restau- 

his mates, and young girls whose acquaintance he | rant. ‘We shall have plenty of time.” 

might hope to make. He had a loyal respect and| ‘‘Yes,” said Miss Willard, hurrying after her. 

admiration for women, and in his very heart be- | You wouldn’t be so ungallant, Mr. Brand, as to 

lieved that everything sweet, lovely, modest, gen- | refuse us just a few minutes ?” 

tle, dignified and beautiful belonged by rightful | Miss Paxton opened the door, and the two girls 

inheritance to young girlhood. Alas, that any | went in. Neither of them turned, after they en- 


with a laugh and a shrug of her pretty shoulders. | 


Paxton, that you must excuse me very soon. I | himself the trouble. 
him, you may be sure. 
said Miss Paxton, who had | 


a 


| 
| 


“No, black, I say !” 
“Blue! Blue!’’ cried another. 





“Sing now”—and 


When the last piece had been played, Horace | in a voice sutlicient loud to be heard by the girls, 
would at once have moved towards the door, but | he sang,— 


“*The bright black eye, the melting blue, 
I cannot choose between the two” 


How’s the rest of that, Tom? Ah, yes— 
ty 


“*But that is dearest all the while, 
Which wears Jor me the sweetest smile, 


“Ah-h-h-h !” 
The singer laid his hand upon his heart, and 


‘ afrai it’s ‘6 ai is ille } ; ; j 
“Tam afraid it’s too far,” said Miss Willard, | rolled his eyes in a manner that made his compan- 


ions roar with laughter. 
“Ladies,” he said, rising and approaching them 
ith a champagne glass in his hand. “Do me 


in favor of the street-car, Horace noticed that it | the honor—to still further brighten the sparkle of 
ras then nearly half-past ten, but thought, as | your eyes!” 


Miss Sesion was pale with fright, while her 


had still plenty of time to meet his engagement. | cousin covered her face with her handkerchief, 
| But he grew a trifle uneasy, as Miss Paxton con-! and shrank back into a corner. 


“Stop, Varne,” cried one of his friends, as he 
sprang to his feet, and drew him back. 
forgetting yourself.” 

“Am 1?” he said, 
pardon—I’m sure. 


“You are 


confusedly. ‘Well, I heg 
I shan’t soon forget you, la- 


| dies,” bowing low to them. 


| 


The others at once took his arms, and led him 
out, one delaying to apologize in a manner which 
showed him a gentleman—a pity that gentlemen 
should so disguise themselves. 

No one was left in the room but the two fright- 
ened girls. They merely tasted of their creams; 
| they were now so much disturbed that they had 
no appetite left for them. As they passed out, the 


| cashier who took their money stared curiously at 





them. 

It had really been but a few minutes since they 
had left Horace, and both cherished the hope that 
he might be waiting outside. Miss Marian had 
scorching words and glances in readiness for him, 
but there was no opportunity for thus venting her 


But as they were passing by a brilliantly lighted | outraged feelings upon her delinquent escort. 


The bright moonlight cast black shadows into 


| the quiet streets as, tightly clasping each other's 


arms, with quick footsteps and beating hearts, 
they turned homeward. They started and with 
difficulty repressed a scream of terror at sight of a 
man standing in the recess of a window as they 


| passed along. 


She was walking towards the brilliantly lighted | he is! 
window, when Horace, in great surprise and em- | now almost out of breath. 


| heads, they 
“Why, Miss Paxton, I beg your pardon, but I) At last, exhausted and half-fainting, they gained 
thought—surely Mr. Harvey explained to you that | the piazza of their aunt’s house. 


| 


| 





“I do believe he’s following us!” exclaimed 


of inviting you and my cousin to take an ice- | Miss Willard, looking back. The other looked and 


saw that the figure was coming afterthem. ‘Yes, 
Hurry, Em!” They hastened on, and were 
If they turned their 
saw the figure of the man following on. 


Their pursuer 
came near and stood watching them until the door 
closed. When they looked again from the win- 


I believe he did say something of the | dow of their room, he was not to be seen. 
” said Miss Paxton, half in fun, but with a | 


“There the rude fellow is now!” exclaimed Em- 


“But it isn’t eleven | ily, as, seated at the window the next morning, she 
| saw Horace 


opening the gate. 

“Coming to apologize, I suppose,” said Marian, 
tossing her head. ‘He might as well have spared 
T’ll accept no apologies from 
Of course we shall refuse 
to see him.” 

She turned away in dignified anger, as he raised 
his hat upon perceiving her. No summons to the 
parlor came, however, and when, ha:f an hour 


later, the girls saw him leaving the house, they ex- 


| 


| 


one should ever have cause not to believe as he | tered the saloon, and Horace remained on the | 


did! | sidewalk in far greater perplexity than ever in the | 


During an interval in the music, near the close | course of his nineteen years he had found him- 
of the concert, a young man, one of the few pres- | self. What should he do? What could he do? 
ent whom he knew, came to him. To neglect his appointntent was not to be thought 

“I’m in a bit of a fix, Horace,” he said, ‘and I| of. But eleven o’clock was striking then, and he 
wish you would help me out.” could not be in two places at once. Should he 

“T shall be glad if I can, Jack.” leave these ladies unprotected ? 

“Well, I brought two young ladies here,—city Then followed a feeling of indignation. 
girls, very lively and pleasant you'll find them,— | fulfilled every obligation to them. Through all 
and I’ve just received a delayed telegram to the | his deference to them, and his strong desire to do 
effect that my mother expects me to meet her over 
at Sugarloaf Junction, and I can only make it by 
starting at once. Now will you see the girls home ? 


ladylike, but absolutely rude. 

Just then, to his inexpressible relief, the coach- 
man of his uncle who lived in the town, an old 
servant tried and trusted for twenty years, passed 
him. He quickly called the man, and after a few 
hasty words and an anxious glance at his watch, 
sped away as fast as his feet could carry him. 

“Three creams—mixed.” Miss Paxton gave her 
order, and the young ladies sat down, surprised 
that Horace had not followed them. 

‘“‘He seems in a great hurry to get away,” said 
Miss Willard. ‘‘Perhaps we ought not to have 
kept him.” 

‘Nonsense. 


with them if I find an escort to take my place.” 

“T shall be delighted — within certain limits,’ 
said Horace. “I can be at their service until 
eleven, but after that I have an engagement that I 
must fulfil.” 

“That will do exactly. You see there are only 
two more numbers on the programme. You'll be 
out of here by ten, and it will not take you more 
than half an hour to escort the ladies home.” 


**Then,”’ said Horace, desirous of guarding care- 


humble servant until eleven.” 

The young man went away, and returning, con- 
ducted Horace to the other side of the hall and | 
introduced him. 

“Mr. Horace Brand—Miss Willard, Miss Pax- 
ton.” rassing. 

Nothing could have been more to Horace’s lik- 
ing than to be called upon for such a duty as this. 
He was charmed with the lovely faces, the light, 
pleasant chat and the rippling laughter of the 
young ladies, though he wished they would pay 
more heed to the music, for it did not quite com- 
port with his idea of good manners that they 
should whisper and laugh while it went on, to the 
| very evident annoyance of several ladies and gen- | 
itlemen near them. But he tried to excuse it as | 


Who ever heard of a young fellow | 
behaving so before! It’s positively rude in him.” 
One or two ladies with their escorts were just | 
leaving the saloon, and the young women found 
their glances of evident surprise somewhat embar- 
Miss 
now the only females left, except the waiters. A 
few tables away was a somewhat merry party of 
young men who appeared to belong to the gayer 
class of college students. They were evidently a 
little excited by wine, and their remarks were 
easily overheard by the girls, as they became more 
and more surprised and alarmed at the non-ap- 
pearance of Horace. 
“Pretty girls—eh ?” 
“Yes, blue eyes for me. 


” 


changed uneasy glances as their aunt entered their 
room and sat down. 

“A young gentleman has just been here,” she 
said, “inquiring if you reached home safely and 
without annoyance. Did you really come alone 


| from Carter’s after eleven o’clock ?” 


| 


He had | | 


his utmost in the way of attention, his sense of | understanding somewhere. 
right asserted itself, and he was keenly conscious | explained to your escort, Mr. Harvey, that he 
| that their treatment of him was not simply un- | could attend you until eleven, and no later. Mr. 


| aunt, coldly, 


“Yes,” said Marian, with a burst of angry tears. 
“He behaved in a most outrageous way, and actu- 
ally left us to get home as we best could. And 
| there was some one following us—and frightened 
us almost to death.” 

“If what Mr. Brand told me is true,” said her 
“T hardly see how he could have 
acted otherwise. But there must have been a mis- 
He says he distinctly 


| Harvey must have failed to make you compre- 
| hend that.’ 


| 


| truthful, 


st frank and 





“No,” said Emily, who was at les 
“he did tell us so.” 

“And couldn’t you have reached home by 
eleven ?” 

“We could, of course,” said Marian, sullenly. 
“But it’s the first time I ever knew a young fellow 
who was not ready to wait on a lady as long as 
she thought proper.” 

“A young fellow may sometimes be presumed 
to have other and more important duties, I sup- 
pose,” said the elder lady, rather satirically. ‘‘In 
| this case, the young man certainly had. He was 
| to meet a young sister who was expected on the 
train due at quarter-past eleven, under the care of 
friends who were going further. She would have 


” 


| been left alone and unprotected at the station,—a 


Paxton and Miss Willard were | 


stranger here.” 

“Why didn’t he tell us that ?”’ said Marian. 

“IT believe he did try to, Marian,” admitted 
Emily. 

“T do not quite see that it was essential that he 
should explain his private business to you,” said 
her aunt. “You forced him, through the obligation 
under which it is ass::med a gentleman is placed 
in escorting ladies, into a position which can only 

|be called cruel. He is young. If he had been 


older and had more experience in such matters, 
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he might have been more decided and less abrupt 
in leaving you, but for so young a person, he cer- 
tainly in his haste and perplexity did the very best 
he could. The man who followed you was some 
one well known to Mr. Brand, whose promise he 
obtained not to lose sight of you until you were 
safely at home.” 

Aunt Emily then left the room, looking as if she 
might have said a great deal more. 

“Dear me!” said Marian, dolefully, “I don’t 
believe she’ll ever ask us to visit her again.” 

And Aunt Emily never did. 

SYDNEY DAYRE. 


————__+or--— — — 
For the Companion. 


MY ESCAPE FROM MORRO CASTLE. 


In THREE CHAPTERS.—CHAP. IIT. 





My sensations that first night in that foul cell of 
the Morro I cannot adequately depict. The utter | 
darkness; my ignorance of what was about me; the 
damp, chilly sensation from the cold, moist, pent-up 
air; and above all, the awfully sickening odor—these 
even now come to me sometimes in my dreams, and 
it seems as if I could never rid my brain of their hor- 
rors. 

I pulled my blouse over my head, to shut out as | 
much as possible the stench, and lay down on the | 
bench and tried to sleep. Very soon, however, a rust- | 
ling noise and a patter as of small feet startled me. I} 
listened and suddenly there was a loud squealing, | 
and I knew that the intruders were rats. The patter 
of their feet and their harsh squeukings were con. | 
stant for a long time. At times they engaged in| 
furious scuffles with each other, either in the cells or | 
out in the corridors, making the entire passage re- 
sound with the din. 

Then a watchman, with a lantern, passed along the | 
corridor, his feet echoing in the gloomy passages. | 
Thus the miserable hours of night crept by. It 
was not till near morning that I fell into a drowse. 
From this I was rudely awakened by a sharp twinge | 
at my left knee, and felt rats scurrying across my legs. 

One of the little monsters had actually bitten me. 

By the faint light that entered the prison bars I ex- 
plored my cell. It seemed to have been quarried out 
of the rock, or, what is more likely, it was a fissure 
that had been enlarged by blasting laterally, with the 
farther end blocked up. I found that it extended back 
seventy or eighty feet, but rapidly narrowed to a 
crevice not more than five or six feet wide. 

This den seemed never to have been cleansed. 
A slimy mould grew thickly on the walls. The roof I 
could not see or reach. 

How long can a man live in such a hole? This was 
the question which presented itself constantly to my 
mind. 

As the forenoon advanced, four keepers, accompa- 
nied by two soldiers, came along the corridor, bring- 
ing baskets of bread and bananas. My door was un- 
locked in turn, and a loaf of the bread, three half- 
decayed bananas, and a bottle of water were placed 
on the table. 

This was the daily food supply, save that sometimes 
the fruit was omitted. I addressed a few words to 
the man who entered my cell, but was told to hold my 
tongue by the head keeper, or turnkey, who stood 
outside. 

The day passed without event, and as night fell, the 
faint light faded out into utter blackness again. The 
rats resumed their orgies. They seemed to come from 
the far end of the crevice, leading back from my cell 
betwixt the ledges. 

The next day I determined to explore this recess, 
and accordingly poked my way back into it. Filth, 
and fragments of rock, encumbered the narrow space. 
Droves of rats, roused by my steps, scurried away in 
the darkness. I stepped upon a hard object that 
seemed round, and wondering what it might be, 
touched it with my hand, and to my horror, found it 
was a human skull, and human bones near it. During 
the last ten years I had seen objects enough of this 
kind, but now I was in such a weak and nervous con- 
dition, that an sense of utter horror stole over me, 
and I hurried back into the main cell. 

How came the frightful object there? Some 
wretched prisoner had died, and through the indiffer- 
ence of the turnkey had been left, without a thought 
or care as to his burial. Perhaps he had been throttled 
by the rats. No doubt they had eaten his flesh. 

For the first time I began to fear the ugly little 
animals, and after this I hardly dared to fall into a 
sound sleep, lest they might attack me. 

A week of hopeless existence in this living tomb 
dragged itself ‘away, when one morning, when the 


turnkey came with my food, I recognized in one of | 


the two soldiers accompanying him the face of the 
man I had met on the quay a year before, and whom 
I felt sure was the young fellow I had saved at Tres 
Bocas. He did not notice me. I imagined that he 
was implicated in my capture, and the sight of him 
roused no pleasant feelings. 

“Well, young man!” I called out, sarcastically. 
“A fine return you’ve made me for saving your life at 
Tres Bocas !” 

He started violently, stared at me, but did not 
speak. 

Three nftghts later, the watchman on his rounds 
stopped outside my door. There was a whispered 
“Hist!” and I saw thatthe man was the soldier to 
whom I had spoken. 

“Sefior,” he whispered, “it was not I who betrayed 
you, as you seem to think. I did not know you were 
here till you spoke to me;”’ and then he asserted his 
own innocence so earnestly, and expressed so much 
gratitude and so much pity for me, that I was forced 
to believe him. 

And now the wild hope came that I might in some 
way make use of his gratitude to effect an escape. He 
said that if it lay in his power, he would gladly set me 
free. But none of the keys of the cells or the keys 
to the gates were in his charge. 

The batallon to which he belonged had been on 
garrison duty at the fortress for three weeks. They 
expected to remain there but two weeks more. He 
knew the turnkeys by sight only. 


| —promised me that he would do this. 


| turnkey might come to my cell. 


| ders. 
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other soldiers, and ascertain if any one of them would | 
be particularly likely to be tempted by a bribe. And 
furthermore I asked him to say to that one, or to some 
one of them, that Numero 123 had spoken to him 
while on his rounds, and asked to speak with the turn- | 
key upon a secret matter of importance. 

The soldier—his name, he said, was Andres Natino | 


I had little hope, however, that anything would 


| come of it, but drowning men catch at straws. 


The next night I watched, with a faint hope that a 
No one came, how- | 
ever, and even the faint trace of hope expired with | 
the roll of the morning drum. But shortly after the 
evening gun had been fired on the following night, I 
heard a step outside my cell door, and turning, saw a | 
faint light there. It was sufficient for me to distin- | 
guish by it the bearded face of aman. I went for- | 
ward, and he flashed the light of his lantern in my 
face through the grating. 

“What does Numero 123 desire?” he asked, briefly. 

“Come inside, sefior,” I said. “The affair must be 
secret.” 

The turnkey, a dark, heavy-faced man, of strong 


| build, hesitated; then said, “Bueno; it would do you | 
| no good to attack me, for the gates are locked and 
| guarded.” 


He then unlocked the cell door, and coming in, shut 
it and set his lantern on the table. I had my line of 
conversation marked out in advance. | 

‘“‘Sefior, there is the skeleton of a man in my cell 
here,” I began. 

“Pshaw!” muttered the keeper, impatiently. ‘Is 
it to tell me this that you have taken so much pains? 

“Perhaps not,” I replied. ‘But first tell me 
whether the captain of the garrison knows of this 
skeleton.” 

“How should he?” exclaimed the turnkey, con- 
temptuously. 

“Bueno!” I continued, ‘no one 
knows of this skeleton; perhaps the 
rats throttled the poor man, or 
perhaps he committed suicide.” 

“Quien sabe,” replied 
the keeper, with an apa- 
thetic shrug of his shoul- 





I took three one-hun- 
dred-dollar notes out 
of my pocket, the same 
which I had previous- 
ly hidden in the lining 
of my blouse, and then 
said, ‘‘Sefior, if the capitan or any of the officials were 
to come here some day and find that I was not in my 
cell, would it not be thought that I had committed 
suicide and the rats had eaten me? for there would be 
those bones, back there in the recess of my cell.” 

A keen look came into the keeper’s dull black eyes ; 
they glowed for an instant and searched my face with 
an ugly expression. 





“Tt is impossible,” he said, after a pause. 
“Why so?” I replied. ‘You have only to give me 
a chance to escape from one of the gun-ports.” 
Then looking him fully in the eye, I added, ‘Sefior, 
| you would have only to do this, and then in the morn- 
ing, ora few days later, you could find some bones 
which the rats had picked clean in my cell, and you 
would report that fact to the capitan, and who could 
say that ‘Numero 123’ had not committed suicide and 
that the rats had not eaten him? and his bones carried 
out mingled with ordure would bear you witness.” 

The man listened with an uneasy yet eager look; 
then his eyes fell on the three notes again, and he 
muttered, ‘Three hundred dollars only; it is not 
enough.” 

“No,” I said, after a pause, “perhaps it is not 
enough for such a service.” I then showed him the 
fourth note. But by this time his cupidity was fully 
roused. ‘No, sefior, more!” he exclaimed. 

I told him that I had no more money. 

“Ah, but you have amigos (friends),” he urged. 

I shook my head, and he went away. But I had 
taken the mental measure of the man, and felt quite 
sure that I could manage him in time,—if only the 
authorities did not take a notion to shoot me mean- 
while. 

That night the keeper, as he passed along the corri- 
dor, stopped before my cell and looked in. I talked in 
whispers to him for some little time, but not to much 
purpose. He offered to obtain a messenger for me to 
my amigos, to raise money. But I would not even 
| consider the risk of implicating any of my fellow- 
patriots by sending a messenger of his choosing. 





MY E 


escape. “Two thousand dollars more,” he replies, 
meaning that his price was that sum, in addition to 
what T had shown him. 

I told him briefly that it was impossible. But, 
itching with greed, he came back the next night and 
yet the next, to see whether I would not agree to his 
terms. On the third night, he reduced his demand to 
fifteen hundred, but I paid no attention to it; though 
all this time I was suffering the most cruel anxiety. 

How I hated that wretch! At times I felt such 
a malignity towards him as alarmed me for my own | 
reason. 

At last, 1 was led to offer a thousand dollars,—or at 
least to offer to make an attempt to raise that sum,— 
in addition to the four hundred, if he would arrange 
to allow Andres to be my messenger. I felt sure that 
Andres would be faithful to me. 

The time for the exchange of Andres’ batallon from | 
garrison was now close at hand; and this cireumstance 


| probably had the effect of hurrying the insatiably 


avaricious keeper to consent to my offer. 

The day before the change, the keeper allowed An- | 
dres to come to my cell. The young soldier was full 
of expressions of gratitude and of willingness to aid | 
in my escape. | 

I instructed him where to inquire for one of our 
laborantes, whom he was to inform of my present | 
situation and my need of a thousand dollars. 1 gave 
him my name, signed on a slip of paper, and under it, 
in English, the words “Trust this soldier.” He was 
made acquainted with the plan of escape. 

The man to whom I directed Andres had no money; | 
but I knew that he would at once communicate with | 
those who had. It was planned that on receiving the 
packet of money, Andres was to get permission, on | 
pretence of having left a pair of shoes behind, to re- 
turn to the castle; the keeper was then to allow him 
to enter the corridor where my cell was located. 
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This plan arranged, I had only to wait the result of 
the scheme; but ah, what suspense! what anxiety! 
what alternations of hope and utter hopelessness now 
racked my mind! It was worse than blank despair 
even. 

I heard the bugles the morning the exchange of 
guards was made, and then three weary days passed. 
Every step in the corridor outside sent me half-wild. 
On the fourth day, I heard Andres,—I knew it was 
his step,—coming to my cell. He stopped only an in- 
stant in passing, but handed me a package through 
the grating, then went on to the far end of the corri- 
dor. 

In the package was the money, in American bank- 
notes, and on a slip of paper, the English words, 
“Return word when—boat.” 

These were somewhat cabalistic, but I instantly 
comprehended that my friends meant to have a boat 
off the castle walls, on the seaward side, to pick me 





| said, — “Esta noche (to-night),” and grasped his 


| hand through the grating. 
Andres had not been gone for more than an hour 
| when the keeper—whose name I never knew—ap- 
| peared. His greed was only second in intensity to my 
| anxiety. He brought a rope under his coat and de- 
| manded the money. I showed it to him, but firmly 
declined to give it to him until I was at the end of the 
corridor; I did not dare to trust him. He grumbled, 
but finally said, ‘“Two o’clock, to-night.” 

But something prevented his coming. 
stood listening, in suspense. 


All night T 


were taking out, either to be tried or executed. 
Fancy, reader, if you can, to what dismal apprehen- 
sions I was a prey! I will not recall them. 

The keeper came the next night at two. He let me 
out of the cell and conducted me to the gate of the 
corridor, at the outer side of the fortress. Here, be- 
fore unlocking the gate, he exacted the ransom 
money; but immediately on receiving it, he let me 
step out into the starlight of the open parade-ground, 
inside the seaward walls. 





up. When Andres came back past my cell, I simply | 


Towards three o’clock a | 
file of soldiers came past with a prisoner whom they | 
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Even before T had time to look about, the keeper 
drew up the rope behind me. TI made my way down 
to the water without difficulty, however, and then 
started to walk along towards the light-tower, at the 
end of the point. 

There was no moon, but to my eyes, shut up as they 
had been in darkness so long, every object was dis- 
tinetly visible. I had not gone two or three hundred 
yards along the shore ledges, when I came close on a 
boat drawn up in the lee of a low crag. There were 
four muffled figures in it. I could see them plainly 
enough, but they could not see me. I even recog- 
nized the figures of two of them, and felt a deep 
thrill of emotion, as I thought that they were imper- 
illing their lives to rescue me. 

Hearing my steps on the rocks, they stared towards 
me, and two carbines were pointed menacingly in that 
direction. But a single word sufficed to change these 
hostile demonstrations to whispered exclamations of 
the most intense joy. 

The rowers pulled rapidly away. My friends had 
been waiting there on three separate nights for me. 

I was taken to the house of a friend, where for 
five weeks I lay in concealment, being in bad healtn, 





| from intermittent fever and other effects of my con- 


finement. 

Thus concluded that part of my Cuban experience 
which pertains to El Morro. May I never see the in- 
side of its walls again, till that proud day when the 
Spanish ensign is hauled down from them, never to 
be hoisted there again. JUAN ROMERO. 


—_——_+or—___ —— 
For the Companion. 


BOAT LIFE IN CANTON. 


To an American visiting Canton one of the strange 
sights of that very strange city is the boat population. 
Its number is variously estimated; the lowest figures 
are above sixty thousand, while the highest exceed a 
quarter of a million, including the boat-village at 
Taukia, about four miles from the city proper. They 
are an outcast race, and have been so for centuries; 
by the laws of China they are forbidden to live on 
land, and can only do so by going to other coun- 
tries. When the English obtained possession of Hong 
Kong, ninety miles from Canton, the boat population 
of the latter city went there in large numbers for the 
privilege of living on shore. 

All the boating around Canton is performed exclu- 
sively by these people, and they also engage in raising 
ducks, catching fish, and other occupations which do 
not take them away from their floating homes. They 
pass all their lives on the boats, and it is not unusual 
to find three generations in a single floating family. 
Babies creep about the decks with blocks of wood 
tied to their waists to keep them afloat in case they 
fall overboard, and it is said that they swim instine- 
tively the first time they are placed in the water. 

The able-bodied men usually find employment on 
native junks or foreign ships, and it is safe to say that 
all the Chinese sailors on the steamers along the coast, 
or running to Europe or America, are from the floating 
inhabitants of Canton. They also compose the crews 
of the piratical junks of Southern China, the smug- 
glers that abound near the open ports, and a good 
many of them have found their way to California in 
the guise of laborers. 

As the men go away, the work at home is mainly 
performed by their wives and daughters, and thus it 
happens that the passenger-boats around Canton are 
generally rowed by women. If you should arrive in 
Canton to-morrow, the steamboat that carries you 
from Hong Kong will be boarded by a crowd of wom- 
en eager to secure you for a patron. The fortunate 
one will shoulder your valise, and lead the way to her 
boat; as soon as you are seated, she and her sisters 
will man the oars, and by vigorous strokes propel you 
swiftly to the landing in front of the hotel on Honan 
Island, or to the steps of the Custom-House at the 
foreign concession on Shamien. 

One of the best known of the boat women of Can- 
ton, at the time of my visit to that city, was “Ameri- 
can Susan.” She was a favorite with the American 
and English captains, partly from speaking their lan- 
guage better than any of her rivals in boating, and 
partly because she had on several occasions given 
warning of impending trouble, and enabled them to 
avoid it. She was short, stout, and not good-looking, 
at least from an occidental point of view; she was 
skilful with the oars, and excited the admiration of 
myself and companion as she pulled us up and down 
the river and along the creek on which the famous 
flower-gardens of Canton are situated. 

We engaged her boat with its crew of two women 
besides herself, for fifty cents a day during our stay 
in Canton; we were afterwards told that we had 
thrown money away, as an equally good boat and crew 
could be had for half that figure. Wages are very low 
| in China, and there is no doubt that our informant 

spoke correctly. 

Susan’s knowledge of our language was of the sort 
known as “pidgin English,” which literally means 
“business English,” “pidgin” being the nearest that 
the Chinese can get to the pronunciation of ‘busi- 
It comprises English, Portuguese, Hindu- 
stanee and Chinese words, principally the first named, 
together with a few from other languages. 

There is no declension of nouns nor conjugation of 
verbs, and altogether there are not more than five 
hundred words in the vocabulary. He, she, it and 
they, are all included in he; there is a similar conden- 
sation for the other pronouns, while in the verbs two 
or three are made to act for a dozen or more. 

Action, intention, residence, occupation and other 
conditions are presented by belongey (belong), which 
possession in its varied forms is included in catchee 
(catch). Side indicates locality or direction, and is 
attached to nouns, adjectives and adverbs to help out 
their meaning. ‘My belongey Canton-side” means, 
“JT live in Canton,” and “You belongey big piecee” 
might be rendered, “You are very large.” 

Susan was voluble in this peculiar dialect; as we 
rowed along the river, she answered whatever ques- 


ness.” 








| 
| 
| 
I was in some fear lest the man should betray me 
even now, and that I should find a squad of soldiers 
| there ready to intercept me. But the place was empty. 
I crossed hastily to one of the gun-ports, made my rope 


tions we asked, but did not volunteer any informa- 
tion. In this way we learned the names of the differ- 
ent varieties of boats in the waters in front of Can- 
ton, from the slender sampans barely holding one man, 


His proposal gave me a chance to inquire casually | fast to the cannon in it, and then lowered myself | to the enormous junks capable of carrying hundreds 


T asked him to make inquiries about them of the | how much money he demanded for permitting me to | down, twenty feet or more, to the ledges outside. 





| of tons of merchandise, 
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The life of the river was full of interest, and the ' 


struggle for existence was shown by the various 
employments of the people in the boats. We 
passed several boats whose occupants might be 
called the chiffoniers or rag-pickers of the river; 
they were engaged in dragging the bottom of the 


stream, and nearly every- 
thing that they secured 
was retained as of use. 

More than half the time 
the nets came up empty, 
but occasionally a bottle, 
a scrap of iron, old 
boot, a piece of water-soaked wood, or something 
equally valueless in our eyes, was the reward of 
their efforts. At every turn of the tide the river is 
thus dragged search of trifles that may have 
been dropped or thrown from ships at anchor in 
the harbor, or from the larger boats fastened along 
the shore. 

We passed a long and very narrow craft which 
Susan designated as a “‘snake-boat;” it was rowed 
by ten or twelve men, and evidently could go very 
fast if desired. Susan explained its character by 
saying, “he muchee bad man, he /a-/i-loong 
Whampoa side.” In other words, these men were 
river-thieves from Whampoa, the 
foreign ships below Canton, 





BOAT LIFE 


an 


anchorage of 


The snake-boats are used for purposes of smug- 
¢ling, and also for robbery ; they are always ready 
to engage in the former business, and their shape 
and great speed enable them to elude pursuit by 
the officials of the custom-house. When smuggling 
is dull, they are on the lookout for plunder, and 
will steal from their countrymen as readily as 
from a foreigner. They conducted their raids with 
considerable sy stan, and sometimes they 
handsomely rewarded for their efforts. 

One of the foreigners at Canton told me that a 
few years before the time of my visit, an Ameri- 
can barque was lying at anchor just below the city, 
and had begun to discharge her cargo. ‘The river- 
thieves arranged to visit this barque on a plunder- 
ing expedition; their plan was to run a large boat 
against the stern of the barque during the night, 
as though by accident, and while the attention of 
the crew was drawn in that direction, the rest of 
the thieves would come in over the bows, tumble 
overboard some of the bales lying on the deck, 
and then jump after them. 

They and the bales would be picked up by their 
friends, and the whole affair would be over ina 
few minutes. It was known that only a few sail- 
ors were on board, and the robbers counted upon 
an easy victory. 

Susan’s boat was tied up near one of the snake- 
boats that was to take part in the expedition, and 
she happened to overhear the discussion of their 
plans. Ascertaining that they would start in a 
couple of hours, without hesitation she decided to 


are 


warn the captain of the barque of their hostile in- | 


tentions. 

To leave the place with the boat would excite 
suspicion; it might prevent the robbery if she 
could get to the barque ahead of them, but the 
fellows would be sure to revenge themselves at the 
first opportunity by sinking her boat, and its crew 
with it. She must go without her boat 

As silently as possible she lowered herself into 
the water, and floated with the tide which was 
then running out. ‘Two or three hundred yards 
down the stream there was a boat belonging to her 
cousin; when she had floated out of hearing of 
the piratical crew, she exercised her skill as a 
swimmer, and was soon at her cousin’s boat. 
Clambering up the side, she roused its oceupants, 
and explained the state of affairs; in a minute the 
bout was in motion, and no time was lost in reach- 
ing the barque. 

The man on watch ordered them away; Susan 
said in a low voice, ‘My wanchee talkee captain,” 
and refused to leave until she had spoken to him. 
When he came and heard the plans of the thieves, 
he at once called all the men on board, and pre- 
pared to give the rascals a warm reception. 





; Canton. 





Then Susan went to tell the harbor police, and | 
as soon as she had done so, she returned with her 
cousin to where the boat of the latter belonged. 
The snake-boat drifted down soon afterwards, and 
fell into the hands of the police just as it got 
alongside the barque, and the other and larger 


similar fate. Susan 


handsomely rewarded for 


was 





wonder that she has ever 
since been a favorite with 
captains who visit the port of 
Tuomas W. Knox. 


IN CANTON. 


the American 


nt 


THE SOUR GRAPE. 


Ileart, be not thou the grape that underneath the ree 
Hides, that it may not be the prey of garden thiev 
No thief has found that grape; but ah! no ante an’s 





power 
Has reached its dark retreat, and so that grape is sour. 
-Wisdom of the Brahmin, 


+r 


CONTENTION FOR CHINESE 
MERCE. 


For a long period the eyes of the great com- 
mercial nations of Europe have been open to the | 
advantage of close trade relations with China. 
The wealth, both in natural products and in man- 
ufactured articles, of that vast and teeming em-| 
pire, cannot be estimated ; but they are known to 


COM- 


be immense, and of very great value to the trad- | 


ers of the world. 


But China, for the most part,—especially its | 


busy and densely populated interior,—has been 
rigidly shut against all the nations. The Chinese 
have been so resolved to keep their riches and life 
to themselves that heretofore Europeans have not 
been allowed to settle in the interior. Hong Kong 
is British territory, and certain “treaty ports” of 
China are open, among them Shanghai, Foo-chow, 
and Canton; but the productive regions of which 
Yunnan, in south-western China, may be regarded | 
as the centre, have hitherto been closed against | 
foreigners. 

Within a comparatively recent period, however, 
the enterprise of three great European powers has 
been kindled into active, and now and then even 
into warlike rivalry, to secure a controlling share | 
in Chinese commerce. 

These three powers are Russia, England, and 
France. Each has sought, and is still seeking, to 
“tap” the vaguely known regions of western and 


south-western China, from a different direction. | 


Furthermore Germany has lately indicated a pur- 
pose to enter the field, by obtaining concessions 
to build a system of railroads in China. 

Russia aims to control the highways of Central 
Asia, Kashgar, and Thibet, and thus approach 
| China by her own Asiatic dominions. 
These highways are very ancient. 
traversed by the Mongol conquerors, by Tamer- 


way of 


lane and Jenghis Khan, when those chieftains led | 


their hordes westward to assail the great marts of 
Central Asia. 


But the natural difficulties of this approach to | 
China are formidable, and the progress of Russia | 


in her designs in that quarter of the world has 
been slow. Unless she can grasp India, or over- 
awe it, she is likely to be outstripped in the race 
for the control of Chinese trade. 

France makes the attempt to tap Yunnan and 
the contiguous regions by establishing herself in 


. . } 
Tonkin, and commanding the valley of the Red | 


River. It seemed fora while as if France would | 
succeed, get ahead of her rivals, and derive a rich 
commercial reward from her Asiatic conquests. 
But the opposition at home to her enterprising 
policy appears, at least for a while, to have 
checked her operations in Tonkin. 

England has been indefatigable in her effort, 
through India, to grasp the prize of Chinese trade ; 
and she has at last taken a step which is very 


her services, and it is no} 


| 
They were 


likely to result in her success. This is the com- 
plete conquest of the whole of Burmah, and the 
annexation of that barbaric kingdom to her In- 
dian empire. 

England will thus be able in time—and perhaps 
in not a long time—to make a direct communica- 
tion between Burmah and the teeming bazaars of 
Yunnan. It is confidently stated that a railway 
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| them permanently respectable is one of the great- 
est problems for our statesmen. cannot 
disguise the fact that they are bad because a ma- 
jority of the people will that they shall be bad ;— 


For we 


| and who dares suggest that the right of local self- 


line, not more than three or four hundred miles | 


long, could connect the navigable waters of the | 


Irrawaddy—the principal Burmese river—with 
those of the great Yang-tse-Kiang River, which 
rises in southwestern China, and flows from 
west to east completely across the Chinese em- 
pire. 

The importance of the conquest and annexation 
of Burmah by the English, indeed, is only just 
beginning to be clearly seen. Those who are 
learned in Asiatic subjects declare it to be the 
greatest stroke of policy which has so far been 
made in the East; and that its results are destined 
to have a very powerful influence on the currents 
aud destiny of Asiatic commerce. 


FORGETTING WRONGS. 

Some grave their wrongs on marble; he, more just, 
Stoop'd down serene, and wrote them on the dust; 

Trod under foot, the sport of every wind, 

Swept from the earth, and blotted from his mind; 
There, secret in the grave, he le them lie, 

And grieved they could not escape the Almighty’s eye. 


—Dr. 8S. Madden, 





GOVERNMENT OF CITIES. 


An investigating committee of the New York 
Senate has brought to light some very remarka- 
ble facts regarding the grant of the right to lay 
horse-railroad tracks in Broadway, New 
City. That street is the greatest thoroughfare in 
for the privilege of laying and operating a rail- | 
road through it. 

For many years the efforts of speculators to 
obtain the privilege, or franchise, as it is called, 
had been resisted and thwarted. At last, 
Board of Aldermen gave the franchise away for 
nothing. When the Mayor vetoed the order, they 
passed it again; and before the people of New 
York City could say ‘Jack Robinson,” the tracks 
were down. 

All this might have been done and yet the tran- 
saction might have been an honest one. What the 
Senate committee thinks it has discovered, and 
what it boldly charges, is that the company which 
secured the franchise was fraudulent, and never 
legally organized ; that it secured its privileges by 
scattering bribes right and left, in one case going 
so far as to buy off the attorney on the other side ; 
| and that so much is proved that the Legislature 
| would be justified in annulling the charter of the 
| company, and ordering the tracks in Broadway to 
| be taken up. 
| To accept the view of this committee one must 

believe that the whole movement was a “job” « 
| the worst class, fraudulent in its origin, carried 
| out by means of wholesale bribery and corrup- 
| tion, and marked throughout by trickery and chi- 
sanery. 

If this be true, then a large number of persons 





chosen by the people of New York to take part in | 


the government of the city, must have sold their 
honor for money, and the first city in the country 
was, at the time this scheme was carried out, if it 
is not now, in the hands of rogues. Moreover, 
this is not the only case in which circumstances 
have seemed to prove bribery in New York, nor 
is New York by any means the only city of which 
this can be said. 

| ‘Take the other great cities in their census order; 

Philadelphia, Brooklyn, Chicago, Boston, St. 
Louis, Baltimore, Cincinnati, San Francisco, New 
Orleans. These are all the cities in the country 
having more than two hundred thousand inhabi- | 


government shall be taken away from the people 


of our great cities ? 


On the other hand, how can a good government 
be expected from the men who wish it to be bad ? 
How can a corrupt tree bring forth good fruit ? 





AMBITION AND RUIN. 


About five years ago, Maria P——, a young girl, the 


| daughter of a farmer in Pennsylvania, became tired 


to wear her one woollen dress every day. 


York | 


boat of the thieves met a, America, and two million dollars had been offered | 


the | 


of churning, baking and sewing, and more than all, 
of the monotony of country life, and resolved to seck 
her fortune in the city. In story papers had 
read of Congressmen, millionnaires and foreign 
noblemen who had fallen in love with pretty clerks or 
shop-girls and married them. Why should not such 
good fortune be hers? She packed her calico gowns 
and her Sunday merino and went to Philadelphia. 

To a great shop in that city Maria repaired and 
asked for employment. She was frankly warned, that 
as she was totally unskilled, she would be paid for the 
first year insufficient for her support. She 
Was advised to go home again and to raise chickens 
or make butter. 

But the girl was obstinate. The glimpse of city life 
bewildered her. What chance in the country was 
there for her ever to ride behind liveried scrvants, or 
wear velvets and diamonds? Doubtless many of the 
richly dressed women that she saw on the street had 
begun life as shop-women! 

In the store in which she found employment she 
was paid three dollars a week, and found it necessary 


she 


wages 


It was 
impossible for her to find boarding (even at the 
houses of the Women’s Christian Association) for 
less than three dollars and a half. 

“What am I to do?” she asked one of the shop 
girls. 

“Do as the rest of us do. Four of us hire a room 
with two beds in it. We have tea and a roll for 
breakfast and supper. Dinner at a cheap lunch-coun- 
ter costs fifteen cents. We just graze starvation, 
but what better can you do for the wages?” 

Maria “clubbed” with two other girls in this way. 
The room was close and untidy, the food scanty, the 
work steady. She had no friends in the city, hence 
no rest or recreation came into her life. She grew 
wan, thin, and sick at heart for some break in the 


dreadful monotony with which her life endlessly re- 


| volved, from the 


friend, as lovers are called by these girls. 


of | 





ounter to her wretched garret and 
back again. 

One day, two handsome, well-dressed men, passing 
through the shop, stopped to buy a trifle from her, 
and joked with her pleasantly. They came again the 
next day. A few days later they met her on the street 
and bowed respectfully. After this had happened 
once twice, they invited her and one of her com- 
panions to go to the theatre and to supper at a res- 
taurant afterwards. 

The play, the music, the well-cooked food, the kind- 
ness,—it was all like a glimpse of Paradise to the 
tired, hungry girl. One of these men became Maria’s 
He pro- 
posed a secret marriage, and she consented. She had 
a certain slight fancy for him, but her real temptation 
was the carriage, the velvets and diamonds which he 
promised her. 

Two months later he threw her off, and she found 
that he was already a married man. Maria is now in 
the almshouse, a miserable wreck of womanhood. 
This story is true in every detail. It is true also in 
general, if not in detail, of hundreds of girls who 
throng into the cities to seek fortune, and who find 
ruin. 


or 





VIOLENT LANGUAGE. 


General Grant said in his memoirs that he did not 
remember ever using a profane word. Members of 
his staff, his private secretaries, his sons, and Ad- 
miral Ammen, his early playmate, concur in the state- 
ment that he was free from the habit of expressing 
impatience by profane or other expletives. 

The remarkable thing was that he never swore, and 
never had sworn. Soldiers are too apt to be profane, 
and some of the best and greatest among them have 


| tants each, and without a single exception they | habitually used the most violent language. The Duke 


have been governed in such a way that it could be 
truly said of them that the worst elements of 
society have been in control. 

Now and then one of these cities has thrown 
off for a time the “rule of the ring,” but only 
to lapse again speedily into the hands of the 
‘*bosses” and the corruptionists. 
them the saloon is a greater power than the church 
or the school-house. We venture to say that there 
are more liquor-sellers inthe councils of each one 
of these cities than there are members of any other 
profession.” 

Since the sole object of government is the main- 
tenance of good government,—the protection of the 
citizen, the application of money raised by taxa- 
tion to public purposes only, the execution of the 
laws,—we must frankly admit that the system of 
government provided for our great cities is a total 
failure. 

It works well in the small city, it begins to show 
signs of weakness in places of moderate size, it 
| exhibits its possibilities for evil in cities of the sec- 


| 


| 


of Wellington, who was calm in battle and patient 
| unde “r great provocation, swore constantly when there 
was no temptation todo it. General Washington, who 
was generally correct in his speech, occasionally, 
when provoked beyond endurance, relieved his mind 


| by an explosion of wrathful words. 


In every one of 


The habit of soldiers is revealed in the familiar ex- 
pression, “He swore like a trooper!” Some of the 
soldiers in the late war seemed to think that swearing 


| was the sign and proof of the soldierly character. 


They swore all the time while in service, and only on 
returning to civil life resumed a civil tongue. In an 
army numbering many hundred thousand men, it 
was worthy of special note that the Commander-in- 
chief was one of the few who never once indulged in 
an oath. 

One of General Grant’s friends explains the reason. 
He did not refrain from swearing merely because he 
thought it wrong and unbecoming, but because, as 
his friend remarked, “‘there was no swear in him.” 
He had not in his composition the stuff out of which 
oaths are made—nervous impatience and excessive 
susceptibility to pain. He could bear painful things 


| without wasting his force upon meaningless exclama- 


| ond class, and breaks down wholly when applied | 


to a city of the first class. That is all we have to 
say about it at present. What is required is that 

it shall first of all be recognized that the system is 

| bad because it fails everywhere,—North, South, 
East and West,—in New Orleans, where only a 
fifth of the population is foreign-born, and in San 
Francisco, where little more than one-half the pop- 

| ulation is native; in Democratic New York, and 
in Republican Philadelphia. 

| How toreform these governments so as to make 


tions. 

Probably he never felt a keener disappointment 
than he did at the failure of the mine near Peters- 
burg, and he felt it the more acutely because the oper- 
ation ought not to have failed. But no man heard 
from his lips one word of impatience. For some days 


| he was unusually silent and evidently depressed, and 


spent much time alone, but he never fumed nor gave 
way to any expression resembling an oath. 

Such self-control is admirable. In the case of Grant, 
one can scarcely call it self-control. He received from 


Nature herself the calmness of temperament which 
made such conduct easy. 


Most of us have to try for 
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it hard and long, until we know to the uttermost the 
meaning of the words of Solomon: 

“He that is slow to anger is better than the mighty; 
and he that ruleth his spirit than he that taketh a 
city.” 


+> 
2 





UNSCRUPULOUS BEGGING. 


“Don’t expect to hear from me, but write me often. 
You have such a ready pen, that I’m not afraid of ex- 
pecting too much from it,” said a well-intentioned 
person to a friend who was departing to fresh fields, 
in order to earn her bread by the use of the specitied 
“ready pen.” 

“Come and make us a little address,” persuasively 
say innumerable committees to a public man whose 
minutes, even, are of value to the world. ” 
ways have something interesting to say, and it takes 
you no time to prepare it.” 

So it goes on; the person who is supposed todo cer- 
tain things with ease, is asked to fritter away his time 
at the request of unscrupulous beggars of his com- 
modity. It would be a brazen soul, indeed, who 
would ask an artist to paint him a picture for nothing; 
yet there are countless numbers of respectable people 
who infringe, without compunction, upon the time of 
busy men, which, but for them, might have been de- 
voted to noble results. 


It is, of course, to be supposed that the exception- 


ally gifted wish only to devote their talents to the ser- 
vice of their fellow-men; on the other hand, it is only 
fair to allow them to choose their own methods of 
doing so. 

“One day before harvest,” says an English gentle- 
man, “I met a fashionably dressed person with a large 
handful of ears of wheat, taken from my fields. I 
saluted him respectfully, and expressed my admira- 
tion of the beauty of the wheat. 

« *Yes,” said he, ‘it is truly a fine sample, and does 
great credit to the farmer who grew it.’ 

“IT acknowledged the compliment, and asked him 
from which of my fields he took it. After he had 
pointed out the place, he assured me that he always 
liked to take home a good sample of grain, as it inter- 
ested the ladies. 

“Upon this, noticing, with admiration, the style of 
his coat, I asked him to allow me to look at the skirt. 








ile readily did so, and I quietly took out my penknife, | 


and cut a large piece from the tail. 

“The gentleman raged and swore, but I told him 
that I always took samples of cloth, as I found that 
they greatly interested my wife. T added that he had 
no more right to take my wheat than I to take his 
coat, and that L wished the public to bear this truth 
in mind.” 

Perhaps it might be well for us all to draw a whole- 
some moral from the incident, to be acted upon daily. 


———__++or—_ 
SOCIAL COURAGE. 


All are not ladies who wear a woman’s dress. When 
the old beau in Sheridan’s comedy said, as he bowed 


himself out of the parlor, “Ladies, | leave my char- | 


acter in your hands!” he knew his dear friends would 
tear it to tatters, before the sound of the closing hall 
door announced his departure. 


Sir Charles Grandison and Sir Roger de Coverly | 


may have been a little stiff, not to say pompous, and 
their old-school manners would be too deliberate for 
this fast age. But neither they, nor their wives and 
daughters, ever found fault with host or hostess, nor 
would they have listened fora moment to any one cen- 
suring the person whose hospitality they were ac 
cepting. 


One of the descendants of these courtly old gentle- } 


men still lives. She is a lady, and resides in Wash- 
ington. The other day, as we learn from the New 
York Sun, she astounded a group of female visitors 
by her courageous rebuke of their bad breeding. 
Among the callers on her reception day were sev- 
eral ladies who, on the previous evening, had attended 


a large party given by a millionnaire and his wife. The | 


party was criticised by these callers, and its hostess 
picked to pieces. Ina lull of the conversation, they 
turned to the lady on whom they were calling, and 


appealed to her to confirm their criticisms, in such a | 


direct way that she was forced to speak. 

“Well, ladies,” she answered, with that repose of 
manner and calmness of tone which are such excel- 
lent things in women, “I have never eaten of her 
bread and salt, and, of course, know nothing of her 
asa hostess. But if I had accepted her hospitality, I 
should know nothing unkind of her either as a hostess 
or a woman.” 


The courage of the lady, though magnificent, did 


rn ot cause the visitors to prolong their call. 
4 


ALL FOOLS’ DAY. 


a 


The custom of making “fools” of unwary people on 


“You al- | 


THE YOUTH'S 


_COMPANION. 








of the word Aprilis unknown. Littré and other lexi- | 
| cographers give conjectural derivations, and Webster 
traces the word to aperire, the Latin verb, to open; 
but this is not now accepted as more than a conjecture. 
On this point, therefore, the dictionary-makers are 
April fools, and make April fools of all who hunt up 
the word. 





DISCRETION. 


No quality of mind can be better suited to sound 
judgment than is discretion, and yet there are persons 
| too discreet even for common-sense. A good story is 
told of a Scotchman who served the Duke of Athol, 
and who fairly distinguished himself by his faculty 
for keeping his own counsel. 





One day at Blair Athol, his Grace, having enter- | 
tained a large party at dinner, produced in the even- | 
ing many curious and interesting family relies for | 
their inspection, amongst them a small wateh which | 
had belonged to Charles Stuart, and had been given | 
by him to one of the Duke's ancestors. When the 
company were upon the point of departing, the watch 
was suddenly missed, and was searched for in vain 
upon the tabie and about the apartments. | 

The Duke was exceedingly vexed, and declared | 
that of all the articles he had exhibited, the lost 
watch was the one he most valued. The guests nat- 
urally became uncoinfortable, and eyed one another 
suspiciously. 

No person was present, however, who could possi- 
bly be suspected, and courtesy forbade any further 
| step than the marked expression of the noble host's 
| extreme annoyance and distress. The guests departed 
to their homes in an unenviable state of mind, and 
the mysterious disappearance of the royal relic was a | 
| subject of discussion for several months in society. | 

A year afterwards, the Duke being again at Blair 
Athol, while dressing for dinner, felt in the breast- 
pocket of a coat which his valet handed to him some- 
thing which proved to be the missing watch. 
| “Why,” exclaimed his Grace, “here’s the watch we | 
| hunted in vain for everywhere last year!” 
| “Yes, sir,” replied the valet, gravely. “I saw your 

Grace put it in your pocket.” 

“You saw me put it in my pocket, and never men- 
tioned it! Why dian't you speak at once, and prevent | 
| all that trouble and unpleasant feeling?” 
| “I didna ken what might hae been your Grace's in- 
| tentions,’’ was the reply of the faithful and discreet 
| Highlander, who saw everything, but said nothing 
| unless he were directly interrogated. 
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| FROM THE SAME SOURCE. 
| Most of the old recitation jokes were too 
| bare for so severe a season as the past. It was, there- 
fore, positively kind in the author of the new Vassar 
book, “Two College Girls,” to tilt the following, 


| which, like the “familiar quotation,’ may be described | 


| as from the same source : 


| It happened during a history recitation that some- 
body quoted: 
“Til fares the land 
To hastening—to hastening”— 
and could get no further. 
“Who can finish it? who can finish it?” cried the 
professor, and catching Kitty’s steady gaze, he said, 
**Miss Morris?” 


| have just as good dinners on Monday as on any other day, 


thread. | 











Vitality, exhausted by overwork or disease, is surely | 
restored by use of Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, [dde. 
aan on | 
It is a fact that there is no ink for plain or decora- 
tive linen marking equal to Payson’s, Sold by Drugzgists. | 
—_———_>———_— | 
Scott’s Emulsion of Pure Cod Liver Oil with 
Hypophosphites, in Acute Pulmonary troubles, Dr. 
F. B. STRICKLAND, N. Y., says: “I find it very beneticial 
after acute pulmonary attacks in adults and children.” | 


-HALE’S HONEY 
OF HOREHOUND AND TAR. 


The Great Cure for Coughs, Colds, 
=. Whooping Cough, Bronchitis, &c., 
leading to Consumption, It cures 
where other medicines have failed, 

and is the best Cough medicine in 
& the world, Pleasant to taste. 25c., | 
50c., and $1. Ask your Druggist | 


for it, and keep in readiness. 
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— 
Pike’s Toothache Drops cure in 1 minute, 25c. 


Glenn’s Sulphur Soap beautifies and heals, _ 








25e. 





German Corn Remover, 25c.,, kills corns and bunions, | 


AGENTS 
“eae” 


Missouri 


: STEAM 
Active, honest persons, all over the W AS 4 E FR 
country, with or without team. 


John R. Dodge, Jr., Jeweler, Normal, LL, writes: “You | 
ask what I think of the Washer I bought last summer, | 
Ist. It is the best machine ever invented by man. 2d. We 





UN 

“I wish you had soap that would float,” 
a lady said to a clerk in a large grocery 
store. “You have no idea how ordinary 
soap is wasted. The servants let it remain 
in the bottoms of the wash-tubs, dish-pans, 
and scrubbing-pails, and when the water is 
poured off the soap has the consistency of 
mush, and a new bar must be taken from 
the box. If the soap would only float, they 
would see it, and take it out of the water 
vrien they were through with it.” 

The “Ivory Soap” floats! Oil will float; 


and, as the “Ivory Soap” is made of oils, 


| 
| 





3d. If you run short, you can not buy ours for $1000, 
Mrs. Hauck, of St. Joseph, IIL, writes: “I would not | 
take $50 for mine, My washing was on the line at eight | 
o'clock this morning.? | 
Mr. G, Jaeques, St. Ignace, Mich., writes: ‘Formerly 
it took the washerwoman from 7, A. M., to 5, P. M.: now 
from 7, A. M., to 1050, A.M.” Mrs, A. W. Morrison, of 
Longview, Tex., writes: “It isa treasure. It makes the 
white lady independent of the colored washerwoman.” | 
I will — asample to those desiring an agency on a 
week's trial on liberal terms, It is a great labor, clothes 





and soap saver, and pays capable agents big money, In-| and is 99 44-100 per cent. pure, as a 
nee ae — As cnomonal suecess. Write for tt f , 
yarticulars. J. WORT Box 3633, BOSTON,| matter of course it will 
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DS BY MAIL. 


1—For 50 Cents and 4 Cents for Postage, 17 Prang’s, 
Hildersheimer & Faulkner, and other finest Easter 
Cards, together with a Handsome Fringed Card. 
2—For 50 Cents and 4 Cents for Postage, 10 large and 
tine Cards from the above publishers, with Mareus Ward’s 
Folding Mizpah Card, 

3—For #1 and 6 Cents for Postage, a choice selection of 
25 Beautiful Cards of Prang’s, ctc., and a Beautiful 
Hand-Painted Card, 

No. 4—-For 81 and 8 Cents Postage, a selection of 10 of our 
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| “*To hastening ills a prey, 
Where wealth accumulates and men decay.’ 

But I just happened to see it in ‘Familiar Quota- 
tions’ yesterday. This was the only reason I knew,” 
said Kitty, blushing. 
| “aan who wrote it?” asked the professor, smiling. 

“Tbid.” 

“I beg your pardon.” 
was deafness. 
“It said [bid.” 
He was very near asking her the date of Ibid’s 
rth, but he refrained. 


The professor’s pet alarm 


| bi 


4@ 
+> 





MORSE’S ANTICIPATIONS. 


A wise man seldom predicts, and never says, “It is 
| impossible.” He knows that few men are prophets or 


the sons of prophets, and therefore he is reticent as | 
He also knows that the history of | 


to what may be. 
invention is full of instances where the “impossible” 
of yesterday became the “possible” of today, the 
“probable” of tomorrow, and the ‘fact’ of the day 
after. Therefore the wise man never says, “It can- 
| not and it will not be.” 


Florence, the actor, tells a story about himself which 
shows that he was once not numbered among the wise 
;}men. Years ago he attended a dinner given by Morse, 
| the inventor of the telegraph. Says Mr. Florence: 

“He was an elegant old gentleman, but when he got 
on his legs to talk he was awfully long-winded. I had 
ja friend with me. We listened to Morse’s speech, 

while he predicted great things for electricity. 

“TI remember he predicted, too, that some day men 
would be able to talk over the wires for distances of 
fifty miles, and that every ship that left harbor for an 
ocean voyage would be connected with the land by 
wires. 

“When he got so far, my friend said, ‘What rot!’ 
and we went out. I have often remembered how 
foolish his talk sounded to me. Yet it has been all 

| realized, except as regards ships at sea. I believe 
even that will come about some day.” 


—_————_<+or—___—_ 


APPRECIATION. 


tne first day of April is so ancient and so general that 


140 one knows where or when it originated, and, con- 


sequently, a great deal of learning has been waste- 
fally expended upon the subject. 

In France, where the saucy trick is extensively 
practised, the deceived person is called an April fish, 
which led the learned M. Littré to suppose that 
mackerel is the fish designated. This fish, which 


easily caught. 
In Scotland, an April fool is called an April gowk, 
which signifies both a fool and a cuckoo, a bird that 


does not know enough to build its own nest, but seeks 
A Scotch boy who 
goes on a fictitious errand on the first of April is said 


shelter in the nest of another. 


to be hunting a cuckoo. 


Some of the early Christian fathers supposed that 
the custom originated with Noah, who sent a dove 
from the ark in quest of land before the waters of the 
This dove was regarded by them 


flood had subsided. 
as the first of all April fools. 


Recently it has been discovered that the Hindoos 
have a festival on the last day of March, called Huli, 
which is celebrated by tricks and devices similar to 
those practised on the first of April in Europe and 
Hence, English writers have conjectured 
that our April custom, trivial and silly as it is, dates 


America. 


back to near the origin of our race. 


Another rather strange thing is that the derivation 


People commonly judge most easily and most cor- 
rectly work similar to what they themselves are used 
| to doing. The following story to this point is told of 
| Thomson, the poet, by a fellow-countryman of his, a 
Scotchman: 


| It is said that he had an uncle, a clever, active me- | 
| chanic, who could do many things with his hands, and | 
: : | who contemplated James’s indolent, dreamy, ‘‘feck- | 
abounds on French coasts in April, was popularly sup- | 


posed to be deficient in understanding, and therefore 


less” character with impatient disgust. When the 
| first of “The Seasons’’—Winter it was, I believe— 

had been completed at press, Jamie thought, by a pre- 

sentation copy, to triumph over his uncle’s scepticism, 
| and, to propitiate his good opinion, he had the book 
| handsomely bound. 
The old man never looked inside, or asked what the 
| book was about, but, turning it round and round with 
his fingers in gratified admiration, exclaimed,— 

“Come! is that really our Jamie’s doin’, now? 

Weel, I never thought the cratur wad hae had the 
handicraft to do the like!” 





SLIGHTLY MUSICAL. 
Probably there was never but one instance in which 


the English national anthem, “God Save The King,” 
was ever changed to suit a relationship. 





A gentleman visiting Prince William, son of the 
| Duke of Gloucester, at Cambridge, noticed a violin 
}on the table. Picking it up, he inquired if His Royal 


Highness played. 
| “Oh, not much,” replied the Duke, in a rather apol- | 
| ogetic manner, “not much; only ‘God Save His 
| cle,’ and such little things.” 


In- 





Largest and Finest Cards, together with a Large Fold- 
ing Card by Prang & Co. 

No. 5-For &1 and 16 Cents for Postage, 10 Fringed 
Cards, including 1 Double Folding Fringed Card, 
each in a separate envelope, 

No. 6.—-For 25 Cents and 2 Cents for Postage, 8 Marcus 
Ward's, Prang’s, Tuck’s and other beautiful cards. 

No. 7—For 50 Cents and 4 Cents for Postage, 5 Chromo- 

Lith. Cards, on fine satin, in colors, mounted, with gilt edges, 





| BIRTHDAY PACKET.—For 50 Cents, 10 fine Cards of different sizes, 
| SUNDAY SCHOOL PACKET.—For 50 Cents, a varicty of 20 Marcus Ward’s beautiful Cards, 


Hand-Painted Cards, Pearl Cards, and Cards Carved in Cork, and other Novelties, 10, 15, 25, 50, and 
75 Cents, and #1.00 each, for Easter, Birthday, or Anniversary, which will be selected with care for differ- 


‘ 
ent tastes and ages. 


TO TEACHERS ONLY.—50 Prang’s, Hildersheimer’s, and other beautiful Cards, no two alike, for 
$1.00, and 8 cents postage. Better assortment, $2.00, and 10 cents postage. A very choice selection, no 
two alike, $3.00, and 20 cents for postage and registering, 

TO AGENTS AND DEALERS, or any one ordering $5.00 worth, and 40 Cents for postage and 
registering of the above packets, at one time, a $1.00 packet_will be sent free, and as the smallest 
eard in any of these packages will sell readily for 5 or 10 Cents each, a handsome profit can be realized, 

| Every packet will be sent in pasteboard protector and heavy envelope wrapper, for safe transmission, Stamps or 

| Postal Notes received. Envelopes for Mailing, 12 Cents for each packet, 


LOWEST PRICES IN THE UNITED STATES. 


PAPER BY THE POUND.—We are the New England Agents for the Hurlbut Paper Co. (established in 
1822), and Manufacturers of the Beacon Hill Linen Paper (no better or more elegant paper can be made): 
selling direct from mills to the consumer, we are able always to give lowest cy prices. Sample sheets 
of paper and envelopes, with prices and number of sheets to a pound, sent on receipt of 15 Cents, and 
special prices to those taking orders for these papers with our card packets. 


Address H. H. CARTER & KARRICK, 
WHOLESALE STATIONERS AND PAPER DEALERS, 3 BEACON STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 














“A Perfect Sight!’ 


Those ‘“‘horrid pimples” are sure to 
disappear if you purify your blood by 
the use of 


Ayer’s Sarsaparilla. 


A young lady of Dover, N. H., writes that for a 
number of years her face was covered with 
pimples, and she was constantly annoyed by their 
appearance. Three bottles of Ayer’s Sarsaparilla 
rendered her skin perfectly clear. 

Price 81. Worth $5 a bottle, 

“T was troubled, for a long time, with a humor 
which appeared on my face in ugly pimples and 
blotches. Ayer's Sarsaparilla cured me. I con- 
sider it the best blood purifier in the world.” — 
CHARLES H. Smiru, North Craftsbury, Vt. 

Price $1. Worth 85 a bottle. 

“We regard Ayer’s Sarsaparilla as a real bless- 
ing. For pimples and eruptions, of almost every 
description, it is a positive cure. We have uscd 
it in our family for the past twenty years.” — 
Mrs. J. W. CockrELL, Alexandria, Va. 

Price $1, Worth $5 a bottle. 

“Until recently, my face has been covered with 
pimples ever since I was fifteen years old. I took 
four bottles of Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, and my skin 
has become as fair as could be desired.’”?— ALICR 
E. CHARLES, Bath, Me. 


Take Ayer’s Sarsaparilla this Spring. 


Sold by all Druggists and Dealers in Medicine. Price 81; six bottles,85. Worth $5 a bottle. 
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|an hour, those of you who are willing to go, if 
there are any, will come to me here.” 
| The hour passed, and every one of the thirty 
| came to volunteer. Four were chosen. They have 
| changed the abode of horrors into a clean, orderly, | 
| cheerful asylum, and have established schools, a 
church, ete. 
In every church and sect God has His children, 
who are the brothers and the helpers of us all. 





en 
GENESIS OF TWO POEMS. 





For the Companion. Longfellow’s pen turned into rhythmical form not 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 














his right hand he held a long bamboo pole, long as a 
tish-pole, with which he could reach to any part of 
the room, and rap the heads of any of the little Arabs 
who ventured to look up from their studies. 

“The little Arabs had no books, not even slates. 


! 


Each held in his hands a piece of pasteboard, covered | 


with the letters of the Arabic alphabet and verses 
from the Koran. The latter are committed to mem- 
ory by the more advanced scholars. 
ars were reading from the pasteboards in concert, in 
loud, shrill voices, at the same time swaying their 
bodies back and forth, their heads almost touching 
their feet, as if to keep time with the indescribable 
noise they were making. 

“It was a novel sight. The little dusky-complex- 
ioned fellows were slightly dressed in various odd and 
queer costumes. Some in little bernouses, others in 
red, blue, or green tunics, trimmed with imitation 





}an “airy nothing,” but a most pathetic reality, when 
WAR. | it wrote “The Wreck of the Hesperus.” In his jour- | 
| nal for 1839 the poet wrote as follows, under the date | 
of December 17: “News of shipwrecks; horrible on | 
the coast. Forty bodies washed ashore near Glouces | 
ter; one woman lashed to a piece of wreck. There 
is a reef called Norman’s Woe, where many of these | 
took place. Among others the schooner Hesperus; 

also the Sea-flower on Black Rock. I will write a | 
ballad on this.” 

December 30 he records the following: ‘Wrote last 
evening a notice of Allston’s Poems, after which sat 
till one o’clock by the fire, when suddenly it came 
into my mind to write the ballad of the schooner | 
Hesperus, which I accordingly did. Then went to | 

bed, but could not sleep. New thoughts were running | 

in my mind, and I got up to add them to the ballad. 

| It was three by the clock.” 

And after him the Macedonian boy | Park Benjamin published the poem in the New 
be — ye was a track of Raming fire York World, a huge mammoth sheet, of which he 

Across all Asia, strode with shouts of joy ’ a ’ 

From the razed walls of Tyre. was the editor. The proprietor of the paper paid the 
And following slow, with melancholy brows, poet the pittance of twenty-five dollars for his ballad. 
Achilles, br iter Sends setatnaen cows, The value of a name and the increase of publishers’ 

liberality are both illustrated by the fact that the poet 
received, during the last twenty years of his life, 


And Nestor, the divine, 
Ere long, amid the ever surging crowd, 

several hundred dollars for poems far inferior to his 
ballad. 


Last night amid the mighty clash and swell 
Of grand orchestral music, with closed eyes 

I seemed to sce, as summoned by a spell, 
Vast hosts before me rise, 


And all th 





> armies since the birth of time 

vat e’er went forth to dire, ensanguined war, 
Thronged by with measured tread and mien sublime, 
Conquered and conqueror, 








Forth from proud Nineveh’s embattled towers, 
To sound of timbrels and sweet psalterics, 

Leading her van in chariot decked with flowers, 
Came great Semiramis. 


And then I saw on parched Assyrian plains 

Beneath the tortures of a tropic sun, | 
Driving their Jewish captives home in chains, 

The lords of Babylon, 


Vain Xerxes passed with those barbarian hordes 
Who climbed the mountains by the shimmering sea, 
And met the Spartans with fierce clash of swords 
At lone Thermopylez. 











The crest of haughty Hannibal upreared; 
And Cesar’s serried legions, stern and proud, 
Rank upon rank appeared, 


And when the cohorts of imperial Rome 
Had vanished in their splendor, I descried 
With lawless front on charger white with foam 
The fierce Alaric ride, 
Wild Attila his ravening hordes led by, 
feighed down with bloody spoils from field and fane, 
And speeding on, with holy battle-ery, 
Swept conquering Charlemagne, 
And I beheld the lion-hearted king 
Who strove the sacred sepulchre to win; 
And, holding high a ereseent glimmering, 
The swarthy Saladin, 


| Mr. Lanman, in a sketch of Longfellow, says that 
“Excelsior” was suggested to the poet by the lofty 
sentiments contained in a letter from Charles Sum- 
}ner. The motive of the poem is to display in a series 
{of pictures the life of a man of genius, who resists 
| temptation, casts aside fear, and, heedless of warn- 
| ing, presses onward in the great purpose of his life. 
Writing to his friend Tuckerman, Longfellow gives 
a description of the ideas of the poem, and the meth- 
ods of illustrating them. These are his words,— 
“He passes through the Alpine village, through the 
rough, cold paths of the world, where the peasants 
cannot understand him, and where his watch-word is 
an ‘unknown tongue.’ He disregards the warnings 
of the old man’s wisdom and the fascinations of 
woman’s love. He answers to all, ‘Higher yet!’ 
“The monks of St. Bernard are the representatives 
| of religious forms and ceremonies, and with their oft- | 














Then in the musie’s sudden deafening crash 
heard the thunder of the cannonade; 
My vision caught the vivid lightning flash 
A willion muskets made, 


No more I saw the glistening axe and spear, 
The burnished shield, the dinted coat of mail, 





gold and silver lace. Many wore little baggy trousers 


| of different colors from their tunics, while a few were 


apparently unincumbered with a dress of any descrip- 
tion. 

“All of their heads were closely shaved except a 
small patch over their left ear, as large as the palm of 
one of their hands, from which dangled a wisp of 
long, coarse, cranky black hair over their shoulders.” 


—————_+or-——_—_ 


For the Companion. 
A WIDER VISION. 


How sad they seem,—the houses of the dead,— 
And how the shadows of the trees advance 

And then withdraw, as they were spirit-led, 

And meant to mock us with a prayer unsaid, 
Or goblin-dance. 








It is not well, methinks, to revel thus; 
It is not well to stir in such a place. 
The dead are wiser than the best of us: 
They lie so still, and yet, while we discuss, 
They win the race, 


No doors are here! The dead have need of none, 
They hold aloof; they pray beneath the sod. 

With sightless eyes they see beyond the sun; 

And they will hear, in truth, when all is done, 
The voice of God, 


Yes! they will hear it; they have learn’d at last 
A wider wisdom than the world bestows. 
Hunger is ours to-day; but theirs is passed, 
They toil no more, and in the wintry blast 
They find repose, 
GEORGE LANCASTER. 
OBLIGING,. 


People travelling in localities where it is impossible 
to have the hotel or household conveniences that can 


| be had in cities, should adapt themselves to the restric- 
| tions which the conditions enforce with the best grace | 


possible. To do otherwise is to sometimes expose 


one’s self tothe ridicule of those who are more easily 


All of the schol- | 


APRIL 1, 1886. 


Thirdly, by way of caution. Take this; a drunkard 
jis the annoyance of modesty; the spoil of civility; 
| the destruction of reason; the brewer’s agent; the 
| alehouse’s benefactor; his wife’s sorrow; his chil. 
dren’s trouble; his own shame; his neighbor’s scoff: 
the picture of a beast, and the monster ofaman. ’ 
| The young men, pleased and impressed with the 
| minister's ingenuity, not only thanked him, but 
— more by his short and whimsical sermon than 
by any serious discourse they ever heard. 


— 
or 





KEPT HIS WORD. 


The police court reports show the sorrowful as well 
as the criminal side of life. But sometimes even the 
prisoners’ dock contains a manly heart, which needs 
| but the “kind word, fitly spoken,” to help a strug. 
| sling and downfallen man to his feet. The judge of 

one of the New York courts told a Tribune reporter 

the following touching story: “In my court, a few 
weeks ago,” he said, “a big Irishman was brought up 
for breaking one of the windows of a Chinese laun 
dry. 


“*You can’t take the haythen’s word for what hap. 
pened, judge,’ said the prisoner. 

“Perhaps not,’ I replied, solemnly, ‘but I hope I 
can take your word. Put your hand on the book and 
be sworn.’ 

“The big chap fairly shook and turned pale while 
he impressively took the oath. 

«“«Mike,’ I said, ‘you know that it is better that you 
should go up for six months, or smash a thousand 
windows, than to break that oath. Will you tell me 
the truth?’ 

**«T will,’ said he. 

‘Did you break the Chinaman’s window?’ 

“<7 did, your honor. I was sick and cross and out 
of money, and he wouldn’t give me my clothes, and I 
got ugly. I wasn’t drunk.’ 

“The man was shaking like a leaf. 
moment to consider his case. 

““Will you pay the Chinaman the damage?’ I 
asked. 

«<T haven’t a cent in the world, judge, and I’m sick, 
but I will promise to pay him in a month.’ 

« *You can go,’ I said. 

“It was just a month to the day that a big fellow 
stopped me at night, as I was going into my house. 
It turned out to be my man, the window-breaker. He 
handed me a slip of paper to read, and said,— 

“‘Judge, I’ve been in the hospital ever since I 
promised you to pay for those windows. There is 
the doctor’s certificate for it, so that you may see that 
I am honest. I thought I must come and tell you 
why I hadn't paid him yet, and that I shall keep 
my promise, though I couldn’t do it as soon as I 
| agreed.’ 

“He did pay the ‘haythen’ afterward. Now that 
| was something worth while to tell about,” continued 
the judge, approvingly. 


T had to stop a 


satisfied, or who have more good sense. A fastidious 

young man from New York was travelling in the | 
Rocky Mountains. At night-fall the coach drew up | 
before a one-story cabin with the word “Hotel” ona | 





ah Com 


OBJECTED. 


But bristling bayonets, rising tier on tier, 
And storms of iron hail, 


And foremost ’mong the swiftly marching throng 
Two faces bronzed by battles’ breath I knew ;— 
The two who urged the tide of war along 
At gory Waterloo, 


And, ere the pageant faded quite away, 
The music faltered, and | seemed to see, 
Refore the troops drawn up in dense array, 

Ride veterans Grant and Lee, 


The chords that throbbed with such tumultuous stress 
Girew slowly silent, and T saw no more, 
But caught a far-off strain of happiness 

Borne from a distant shore, 





And this I deemed prophetic of a time 
When all the horrors of red war would cease, 

The radiant dawning of that most sublime j 
And sovereign reign of peace! 


CLINTON SCOLLARD, 


~@> 


For the Companion. 
“THE NOBLE ARMY OF MARTYRS.” 


At the time of the last outbreak of yellow fever 
in the South, two young men in Philadelphia vol- 
unteered to go to the help of the victims, one as a 
physician, the other as nurse. They were friends 
and neighbors, but belonged to different churches, 
the Episcopalian and Baptist, and often had long 
and excited arguments on the doctrines of apos- 
tolic succession and immersion. But after they 
reached the scene of their labors these things were 
not spoken of. 

They worked side by side among the ill and the 
dying, telling them, when they could hear, of | 
Jesus and His love. They sleep now side by side | 
in a graveyard at Memphis, and those who know 
their story think of them only as His servants— 
and give them no meaner name. 

Atraveller in the northern part of British Amer- 
ica found there a missionary who had lived among 
the Indians in the cold and darkness of the edge 
of the Arctic circle for more than twenty years. 

“There are two other missionaries whom I meet 
in intervals of a year or two,” he said. “Beside 
them I see no white face.” 

“Of what denomination are they ?” asked the 
stranger. 

“Methodist and Presbyterian, I think. But I 
am not sure. Here, alone with God and our work, 
we are apt to forget minor distinctions.” 

Many years ago there was a refuge for lepers at 
Tracadie on an island in the mouth of the St. 
Lawrence. <A patient who escaped found his way 
to a hospital in Montreal, and there before his 
death told one of the Catholie sisters in charge, of 
the horrible condition of this abode of lepers; 
that they were fastened up in it, and left wholly to 
themselves; their food being thrown over a high 
wall to them, the ground within being knee-deep 
in mire and filth. 

The superior applied for leave to send some of 
the sisters to take charge of this place. She re- 
ceived it. There were thirty of them under her 
care in the hospital. Summoning them, she told 
them the story of this terrible work waiting for 
some Christian soul. 

“T shall go,” she said, “and will take with me, 
if they will volunteer, four others. But you must | 
understand that the work is for life. When we 
enter the home of the lepers we can never return, 
or look upon a face which is dear to us, again. In | 











repeated prayer mingles the sound of his voice telling 


| them there is something higher than forms and cere. | 


monies. 
“Filled with these aspirations, he perishes without | 
having reached the perfection he longed for; and the | 
voice heard in the air is the promise of immortality | 
and progress ever upward. } 
“You will perceive that ‘excelsior,’ an adjective of | 
the comparative degree, is used adverbially; a use 
} 





justitied by the best Latin writers.” 


+o 


TAKEN FOR A GOOSE, 


A farmer's wife had a flock of geese, the leader of 
which was an old gray and white gander called Elder. 
He was unusually large and fierce, and every creature 
on the farm stood in fear of him. The geese were 
kept in a pasture back of the house, and the old gan- 
der allowed no trespassers on this territory. Mr. | 
Hunt, the farmer, at one time, attempted to let three 
young steers feed in the pasture; but he was forced 
to take them out, the gander flew at them with such 
fury, beating them with his strong wings. 


The entrance to the pasture where the geese fed 
was a dilapidated old gate. It was Mrs. Hunt’s cus- 
tom to feed the geese with meal-dough every morn- 
ing, after the family breakfast. 

The Elder learned to push this gate open and come 
out himself, but he never allowed one of his flock to 
follow him. He would march proudly up to the back | 
door of the house and wait for Mrs. Hunt to appear 
with the dough-dish. When she came out he would 
seize hold of her dress and escort her to the pasture. 

When she was not quite so prompt as the gander 
thought she ought to be, he would give three or four 
pecks on the door with his bill to attract attention. 

Mrs. Hunt, at first, was amused at this babit of the | 
gander’s, and was quick to respond to his call. It | 
seems as if the gander was pleased, also, at his sue- 
cess, for it was not long oF mom he would go to the 
door and rap three or four times a day. If Mrs. Hunt | 
was busy and did not want to feed him, she would call | 
out, “Go away, Elder! !” and the gander | 


go away! 
would usually march back to the pasture. 

One forenoon the Elder had been to the back door 
three times. Mrs. Hunt had scolded at him and he 
had returtied to the pasture. About eleven o'clock 
=” thought she heard the old fellow again at the 
door. 

“Go away, you torment! go away this moment!” 
exclaimed Mrs. Hunt. 

A moment later she heard the taps again, and some- | 
what louder than before. 

“Old Elder, you go *way scolded Mrs. Hunt. 
“You bothersome old thing!” and she emphasized 
we remarks by throwing a stick of stove-wood at the 
door. 

A third time came the ay and Mrs. Hunt dropped 
her work angrily, went to the door and fiung it open. | 

“Oh, you”. she began, and stopped. For there | 
stood her minister, Elder Harper, at the door, with a | 
look of amusement in his eves. | 

Mrs. Hunt felt seriously confused for a moment, but | 
at length exclaimed, ‘‘You must excuse me! I thought | 
it was our old gander!” 

“So I guessed,” said the minister, laughing. ‘For | 
your remarks weren't very cordial, or complimentary, | 
as addressed to me.” 

As for the gander, his habit of rapping at the door 
was thereafter discouraged, and he suffered the indig- 
nity of having his wings clipped. A new gate took 
the place of the dilapidated old one, and the Elder 
was confined to the pasture. 


chr) 








———- +o 
AN ARAB SCHOOL, 


Arab school-boys have little in common with Amer- 
ican boys in personal appearance, in methods of study, 
or in subjects of instruction. A traveller in Arabia 
recently visited one of the schools of that country 
and writes to the Boston Herald of what he saw 


there. “There must have been,” he says, “nearly one | 


| the landlord in?” he askec 


| isif we do live in the wildernes: 


| drunkenness. 





pine slab over the low door. The young man was the 
first passenger to alight, and he was in a hurry, for he 
evidently meant to secure the best accommodations the 
house afforded. ‘“Where’s the portah?” he asked of 
a stout, rough-looking man who came out of the cabin 
with his pipe in his mouth. 


“Where's the what?” asked the man. 

“The portah.” 

«*Portah’ to which?” 

“To the house; to the hotel, of course.” 

“Oh, yaas; well, I’m he.” 

“Well, just get my baggage to my room at once. Is 
2. 

“Oh, yaas; I’m he.”’ 

““What—you ? Well”—sarcastically—“‘perhaps you’re 
the clerk too?” 

“ Yaas, stranger—I’m the clark”—and he winked 
roguishly at.the amused passengers, “and the bell-boy, 
and the chambermaid, and dinin’-room gal, and all the 
rest throwed in.” 

“In that case,’’ and the city man drew himself up, 
feeling that he had been made fun of,—‘‘in that case let 
me have your best room, with plenty of towels and 
hot watah and an open fire.” 

“Humph! yaas. Yaas. That’sso. You can have 
it, stranger. They’s jist two rooms in the whole she- 
bang, and you kin hev the free run of ’em both if one 
of ’em is the kitching. An’ I reckon if you fly around 
lively, and git the fust use of the washpan, you'll git 


| more good of the towel nor if you waited till the rest 


of the folks was done with it. Mebbe you kin wait 
till mornin’. We change the towel ev'ry Sattaday, 
and this is Friday.” 

“Why, sir; I—I—weally,”— 

“All right, all right, sonny. Run right *long in, and 
make yourself to home. You kin hev the middle bunk 
on the right hand wall, and kin call it a ‘bawdor’ or a 


‘sweet’ or a drawin’-room or anything you please. | 


You kin take your meals in it, if you want to, and kin 
take ’em layin’ down. They aint room to set up,” and 
there was a merry twinkle in the landlord’s eve. 

“Oh, I tell you, we know what good hotel-keepin’ 
you kin hev any- 
thing you like here, sonny—anything you like.” 

“Sonny” entered the house, but he didn’t look 
happy. 





EE 
SHORT AND PITHY. 


The Reverend Mr. Dodd, some years ago, rendered 
himself obnoxious by frequently preaching against 
He was met one day by a party of 


| rollicking young men, who resolved to take a humor- 


ous revenge by making him preach a sermon then and 
there on a text of their own selection. He remon- 
strated in vain on the unreasonableness of expecting 
him to preach without study, and in such a place. 
They would take no denial, and the word Malt was 
given him asa text. A hollow tree by the roadside 
formed his pulpit. Finding the young men bent on 
having a sermon, he delivered hitaself as follows : 


Beloved! Let me crave your attention. I am come 
at a short warning to preach a short sermon, from a 
short text, in an unworthy pulpit, to a small congre- 

ation. 

. Beloved, my text is Malt. I cannot divide it into 
words, it being but one; nor into syllables, it being 

| but one. I must, therefore, divide it into letters, 

| which I find to be these four, M, A, L, T. 

| _ My friends, Mis Moral, A is Allegorical, L is Literal, 
T is Theological. The Moral is set forth to teach 
drunkards good manners; therefore M, Masters, A, 

All of you, L, Listen, T, To my text. 

The Allegorical is when one thing is spoken and 
another meant. The thing spoken of is Malt, the 
| : ‘ 4 
thing meant is the juice of Malt, which you make 
your M, Master, A, your Apparel, L, your Liberty, 
and T, your Trust. 

The Theological is according to the effects that it 


works, and these I find to be of two kinds; first in this 
The effects 


world, secondly, in the world to come. 


| Railroad surveyors occasionally report laughable 
incidents, showing the ignorance of people with re- 
gard to railroads in localities not yet reached by the 
steam-cars. A party was surveying on a farm in the 
far West, when an old man came hurrying out of his 
rude house, and asked,-— 


“What you doin’ here?” 

“Surveying,” was the reply of one of the engi 
neers. 

“Surveying for what?” 

“For a railroad.” 

“Where’s it goin’?” 

“Right through your barn, I guess,” laughingly 
said the engineer. 

“What!” 

“T can take it right through your barn.” 

“Well, now, mister, I calculate I’ve got somethin’ 
| to say "bout that. I want you to understand that I’ve 
| got somethin’ else to do, besides runnin’ out to open 
|and shut them doors ev’ry time a train wants to run 
through.” 

On another clearing, an old lady came hurrying out, 
in the most excited frame of mind. 

“What you men doing on my ground?” she asked. 

“Surveying for the new line of railroad, madam.” 

“Ts it coming here?” 

“Yes, ma’am.”” 

“Right here across my garden?” 

“Yes, ma’am. The to ography of the locality is 
such that we shall ebne Hh »e Obliged to do this.” 

“Well, now, it just shan’t do nothin’ of the sort.” 

“You will be paid for all damages done.” 

“That don’t make no diff’rence. Your old ingine 
| cars aint comin’ here.” 
| “I fear they will have to.” 

“Well, now, look here. I'll tell you right out an’ 
out what P'Ildo. An’ Ill do it, as sure as them cars 
come inside this fence, an’ you can tell the railroad so. 
I'll tie my clo’es-line across the track ev'ry single night, 
an’ smash your ingine all to pieces! I wil/—I vum I 
will !” 





—__ +e 
WHOLESALE OR RETAIL. 


A little wit often cuts the knot that an hour’s argu- 
ment will not untie. At the trial of a notorious thief, 
in Ohio, the question was raised whether the stolen 
property was worth thirty-five dollars, or less than 
that sum. 


rtant one to the prisoner 
the value amounted to 
was grand larceny, and 
| the thief could be sentenced to the penitentiary for 
several years. Should, however, the goods be proved 
to be worth only thirty-four dollars, the offence was 
| petty larceny, the penalty for which was imprison- 
| ment for a year in the county jail. 

After several hours’ deliberation, the jury returned 
into court saying that they could not agree unless the 
court would inform them whether the stolen goods 
ought to be valued at the wholesale or the retail 

rice. 

“Well, gentlemen,’ answered the presiding judge, 
who was a wit, “considering the way the rascal came 
by the goods, I don’t think the court can afford to 
wholesale them to him.” 

In a few hours the thief was on his way to the 
penitentiary. 

—_____+o»_____ 





The question was an — 
and to the community. If 
| thirty-five dollars, the crime 


HANGS ON YET. 


A correspondent of Forest and Stream contributes 
the following to the columns of that paper: 





Gov. David S. Crandall, formerly editor of the Lock- 
| port Courier, and for many years well-known in west- 
jern New York, used to tell a story of the great mete- 
orice shower which fell, I think, in November, 1833. 
He was at that time living upon his farm, a few 
miles’ distance from Lockport. Among the men he 
employed was a chore-boy twelve or fourteen years 
}old. On the night referred to, Mr. Crandall was en- 


that it works in this world, are in some, M, Murder, | gaged in writing after the rest of the family had gone 
in others, A, Adultery, in all, L, Looseness of man-| to bed. Seeing through the window the shower of 
| ners, in some T, Treason. 


hundred little Arab boys,—girls are not taught in| “phe effects it works in the world to come, are M, 
Arabia,—from six to ten years of age, squatted down | Misery, A, Anguish, L, Lamentation, and T, Tor- 


| on the floor, their legs crossed, busily reciting their ~~ and so much for my time and text. 


: tg : 
lessons in a loud key, no two voices alike. shall improve this, first, by way of exhortation. 

- ri | M, Masters, A, All of you, L, Leave off, T, Tippling. 
“In one corner of the room was the teacher, an old Secondly, by way of excommunication; M, Masters, 
Arab, seated cross-legged on a raised brick dais. In| A, All of you, L, Look for, T, Torment. 


meteors, he aroused his wife, and then the boy, re- 
questing them to come tothe door. The boy was at 
first absolutely struck dumb with astonishment, think- 
ing that all the stars in the heavens were fallin 

through space. After a little, he turned to the North 


star, and his courage came back. 
“Gosh!” he exclaimed; “the old dipper hangs on 
| yet, don’t she?” 
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ste As Mrs. Maynard was taking the pitch from her 














For the Companion. 
IN THE KITCHEN. 


I went to the kitchen. I wanted to see 
If Nora had anything good there for me. 
She stood at a table with sugar and spice 


And raisins and currants and everything nice. | say, softly, as she stood on tip-toe for a kiss, 


And stirred with a spoon just 
as fast as ’twould go, 


THE YOUTH’S 
| Such a dirty girl came in to supper! 

Mr. Smallige, the next-door neighbor, had seen 
the preparations, and offered Molly the brush that 
banked his house, if she would carry it away. 

So Molly and Molly’s dearest friend, Sadie, had 
been dragging over great branches since school 
was done. 


hands with atiny piece of butter, she asked, “Did 
you remember to invite Alice, Molly ?” 
| ‘The red lips pouted. “I don’t want her. She’ll 
| spoil everything. Not a single one of the girls 
would come, if they knew Lady Alice was going 
to be here!” 
“Has my little girl forgotten mamma’s forbid- 
ding her to use that unkind name ?” 

Something in her mother’s face made Molly 





COMPANION. 


over the elaborate dress, smiled into the upturned 
face, and told her to ‘‘trot aiong and enjoy her- 
self.” 

‘But they don’t like me,” said the little girl, her 
eyes filling. 

“They will to-morrow,” promised Molly’s moth- 
er, giving her a hearty squeeze. 

And they did. 

When the first stiffness had worn off, and the 
apron had been noted, the girls found that Lady 
Alice liked running through the clouds of smoke 
as well as they, and wasn’t in the least afraid of 




















hurting her French-kid boots. She liked the 





roasted potatoes also, and ate two from the tip Enigmas, Puzzles, Charades, &c. 


of a pointed stick, with evident relish. 

“She didn’t mind the ashes or rawness a bit 
more than the rest of the girls,” was reported as 
the result of the experiment. 








And put in some flour and 
rolled out some dough, 

And cut little round things 
as fast as she could, 

And baked them, and then 
they were cookies — and 
good! 


I ate one and two and then 
three and then four, 

And when they were finished 
I ate a few more, 

And then Nora gave me a 
nice lump of dough, 

And told me to make her a ‘ 
jolly tine beau. \ 


I made something round and 


put currants for eyes, 7 
They stared, and looked sol- 


emn and sober and wise, 

I pinched up a nose in the 
middle and made 

A hole for a mouth—’twas a 
beautiful head! 

I made him a waist with a 
beautiful row 

Of buttons—’twas currants, 
a dozen or so, 

I made him some arms and 
some fingers and feet; 

If you could have seen him, 
so funny, and sweet ! 

I gave him a cinnamon stick 
for a gun, 

A cap of araisin, and then 
he was done. 


We baked him and gave him 
to Polly and Ned; 

They ate him all up in a hur- 
ry, and said, 

That of all things on earth 
they did really enjoy, 

No goody comes up to a 
sugar dough boy. 


SIDNEY DAYRE. 
eS 
For the Companion, 


MOLLY’S BONFIRF 
PARTY. 


“O mamma, can’t I have 
a bonfire party to-night ?” 
cried Molly, rushing in 
from school, her cloak over 
her arm. “It is lovely and 
warm, and there isn’t a 
speck of wind, and the 
brush is all taken away 
from the house and piled 
up in the back yard. Say 
yes, mamma, please do!” 

“Mamma _ hasn’t had 
time to say anything yet,” 
said Mrs. Maynard, laying 
aside her sewing and tak- 
ing her excited little daugh- 
ter in her lap. 

“JT shan’t want anything 
but some ’taters and” 
“Some what, Molly ?” 

“Well, some pertaters, 
then. It will be such fun, 
mamma!” pleaded Molly, 
still bent on her argument. 

‘“‘Wait until papa comes, 
daughter. Then we will 
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small whirlwind tore past, 
and Molly ran to meet a 











jocry. 
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tall gentleman, who re- 
ceived her bear-like hug 


as if he enjoyed it, and asked, with a twinkle in| “Yes’m. I'll run right over and ask Cousin 
his eye, ‘What does my boy want this time?” _| Alice, if you want me to.” 

“Q Papa Maynard!” and Molly explained) ‘Lady Alice,” as the girls called her, was Mol- 
everything. Papa must have caught some of her | ly’s city cousin, who, during the day or two of 
enthusiasm, for when they came into the house, her stay in the neighborhood, had taken proper 
it was all settled, upon the condition that if a/| little walks or drives, dressed in pretty frocks, 


breeze should spring up, the fire must be 
poned. 


post- | dainty slippers and gloves, while Molly and her 
| friends, in stout ginghams and goat-skin boots, 


It was a very happy little girl that skipped to | climbed fences and played tag to their hearts’ con- 


school. 


tent. 


If Miss Johnson’s eyes had been sharper, Molly | Consequently the girls called her a “‘prig,” and 
never could have sent such a quantity of tiny ‘stuck up,” forgetting that their games would 
notes that afternoon and have gone unpunished. | have been impossible at Alice’s city home. 

“come over to my house to nite I’m going to’ When Cousin Alice came to the brush-fire party 
Have a brush Fire you can bring aneybody Else Mr. Maynard had kindled the fire, and the young 


you want to,” wrote she. 


| folks were dancing around the blaze, and scream- | 


Not a very elegant invitation, but they were all ing like a troop of Indians. 


accepted. 


Mrs. Maynard slipped one of Molly’s aprons 


‘ 


a. 


PUZZLE QUESTIONS IN HISTORY. 


In what month did begin the war I mean? 
And tell me when that self-same war was ended. 


In what month was its 
doughty hero born, 

Whose patriot deeds our 

country’s cause defended ? 


In his birth-month, he won 
what hard-fought field? 
In that same month what 
noted foe surrendered ? 
To whom our hero, most 
magnanimous, 
Quite easy terms of peace 
then gladly tendered? 
To four-fifths of an island 
near the bay 
Most beautiful of all on 
Italy’s coast, 
Add tifty, and the month you 
soon can name, 
Which all these great events 
may rightly boast. 


And when the month you’ve 
ruessed, I'll grant you 
feave 

To name these great events 
and persons, too. 

The “‘doughty hero” you must 
surely know, 

Since I have plainly writ 
his name for you. 


LILIAN PAYSON. 


2. 
WORD-SQUARE. 
een 8 2 
+c 2 © @ 
* * * * * 

* * * * * 

* * * * * 


Sun and showers and early 
flowers, 

2, Your counterfeit cut short, 

» A lover true whom Shake- 

speare drew, 

, And things of many a sort, 

» To liberate from bonds 
that press; 

These make a word-square, 
Who can guess? 

ANNA M. PRATT. 


3. 
BIOGRAPHICAL ANAGRAMS. 


Ce 


Twining von Garish, called 
the “Scholar of Dame Mig- 
it,’ was born on April 8rd, 
one hundred and one years 
ago. His first effort in lit- 
erature was “Mrs. Pinda 
Paul’s Age.” This was soon 
followed by‘ Who Took Iny’s 
Ferry?” which established 
his fame. Among his other 
works may be mentioned, 
“Beck Oshkot,” “A Dibbell 
Charger,” and “Follies of 
Cumbu.” He made for him- 
self a beautiful home at 
“The Nossdund House in 
N. Y.,” where he lived until 
his death, with the exception 
of four years spent in Spain 
as Marine Cain-smiter. His 
last important work was 
“Fashion in Glofwet.” 

IRIs. 





4. 
LOGOGRIPH, 
I looked abroad one * * * * * 


day,— 
Saw children passing to 
their schools, 
The * ** ** were merry, keen 
and gay, 
Seeking of others to make 
KKK, 


Two words left out above 
will give 
The date when thus I 
looked abroad. 
— of equal length will 
ive 
For aye;—and with that 
date accord. 


Six consonants and vowels 


three 
Will spell, of equal length, 
three words. 
Then very soon, the date 
you'll see, 
And that which with the 
date accords. 
8. L. D. 





Answers to Puzzles in 
March 18th. 


1. “Many hands make light 
work.” 


When she proposed popping corn over the coals, | 2. Explain (Axle in P). 


of the girls was unbounded. 


dren, smutty and smoky, ran home loud in their 
praises of Molly’s bon-fire party. will be a host. 
Mrs. Maynard was tucking a very sleepy girl| 5. 
into bed when the heavy eyelids lifted, and Molly | 
said, soberly, ‘I don’t think clo’es make people a | 
bit different, do you, mamma ?” 
“No, darling,” mamma answered, glad the les- | ;,, 
son had been learned so easily. § 
“And I guess,” dreamily, “I’m glad Lady—I 
mean Cousin Alice is my—cousin—after—all.” | 





oor). 
Lower picture. 


: %. Love-feast. 
And Molly was safe in Shuteye Town. 





the boys voted her a “trump,” and after she res-| 3, 1, Ideal—deal. 
cued Sadie’s hat from the flames, the admiration 2, Tdeal—idea, 


3, Ideal—dial. 
| 4, Ideal—lied. 


Pickles—Molly would have pickles—and a game | &, le 
of hide-and-seek finished the evening. The chil- | 7, Deal—Leda. 


s 

Cc 
R 
A 
P 


6. Upper picture. 


8, Deal—dale. 
9, Deal—eld. 
10, Dial—laid. 
11, Lied—Eli. 
12, Eli—lie. 

13, Deal—ale. 


4. Because he is to be guest (guessed). Because he 


Cc RA P 
RA PB 
A CE R 
a a ae 
ERK Y¥ 


Sink, sill, bowl, pear, cone, face 
f clock), chair, bell, cage, gale (represented out-of- 


Ink, ill, owl, ear, one (represented 


| by ace), ace, hair, ell (in picture), age, ale. 


8. 1, D-air-y. 2, I-deal-s. 3, D-arne-l. 4, S-mart- 
G. Cc. 8. |in-g. 5, C-loud-s. 


¢, D-roller-y. 7, S-train-s. 
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For the Companion, 
RECREATION, 


Recreation is an act by which a person exhausted 
by physical or mental work is re-created, made over 
“good as new.” The ancients invented the word, and 
seem to have had a penetration that was in advance 
of the physiological knowledge of their day. 

But recreation, in popular usage, has dropped down 
from recreation, almost as far as “holiday” has 
dropped down from “holy day.” All sorts of sports 
and pleasure-seeking are jumbled together, and called 


recreations. That, however, alone is a recreation | 


which, interchanging with customary labor, aids in 
keeping the system in a state of high health, or helps 
to restore it after undue exhaustion. 

What may be recreation to one man may not be 


recreation to his neighbor. A dance may thoroughly | 


recreate some parties, but it is seldom a benefit to the 
class addicted to it, and never as generally indulged in 
through the midnight hours, and in vitiated air. The 
various employments of life generally use men and 
women up faster at some one point than at others. 
This is apt to establish a weak point at which they 
sooner or later break down. What is needed is that 


the overworked part be allowed to rest, by calling | 


some other part into action. 

The overworked brain should have its energy di- 
verted to underworked muscles. Exhausted muscles 
are equally recreated by interchange with interesting 
brain-work. 

The overtaxed housewife and mother is best ren- 
ovated by a pleasant ride, by a congenial visit to 
pleasing scenes, and by really diverting amusements. 
Often an hour or two a day with some instructive or 
entertaining book may actually keep her from becom- 
ing unduly strained by her cares and work. 

Brain-workers may find recreation even in varying 
their mental employments. Gladstone diverted him- 
self with translating Homer, and ex-Gov. Long with 
translating Virgil. Rufus Choate, whose excitements 
were mainly in the court-room and in Congress, said 
that, were it not for books, his brain would craze. 

He whose mind tends too strongly to any one mood 
needs to arouse an opposite mental stimulus. Poor 
Cowper wrote his John Gilpin asa help against gloom. 





The sick need to be diverted from their ails by what- | 


ever is soothing or hopeful or cheering. ‘To do it ef- 
fectually often requires as much tact as tenderness on 
the part of friends. 

—_—- > 


SCRUPULOUS OFFICIALS. 


There were great men before Agamemnon, and im- 
moral officials long before the last one who saw in 
his office not a trust but a bonanza. Even some of 
our Revolutionary sires, we are sorry to say, came 
out of the struggle with the odor of a job upon their 
garments. But it is true that forty or tifty years ago, 
public opinion was less tolerant than it now is of the 
man who used office toenrich himself. In those days | 
there were few men in Congress who dared to make 
their position a means of speculation. 

rhe present writer remembers hearing, when a boy, 
a story of an old-fashioned member of Congress who 
became the head of a department in the Treasury. 
One day, his daughter, being in his office and wishing 
to write a letter, took a sheet of note-paper from her 
father’s desk. 

“No, my dear,” said the old man, gently withdraw. 
ing the sheet from her hand, “that is Government 
paper; here,” opening a drawer, “is some that be- 
longs to me. 

It was a very little thing. Perhaps the reader will 
smile at the official’s scrupulosity, but it shows how 
sensitive and honest the old man was, and the man 
who is so conscientious that he will not take a sheet | 
of paper that does not belong to him, is not likely to 
be open to bribery or to steal from the official treas- 
ury. 


” 


In the later years of Henry Clay he was unexpect 
edly called u on to pay a large sum of money. A few 
of his frien 


amount. 


there was no charge against him on their books. 
Instantly his temper took fire, and he angrily de 


3, knowing that the payment would se- 
riously cri ple the old statesman, quietly paid the 
Vhen Mr. Clay called at the bank to make | 
arrangements for the payment, he was informed that 
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"| private affairs. The cashier could not inform him, | 

| and the old patriot never knew who the friends were 

| who had stepped between him and his liability. They | 
knew the man, therefore they remained unknown. | 

| While James K. Polk was President he asked Mr. 

| Coreoran, the eminent Washington banker, to invest 
for him a few thousand dollars which he held in trust 
for a relative, who was also a minor. 

| Several months after the President asked about the 
investment. The banker, with no little pride, an- 
swered that he had put it in United States bonds which 
had advanced, so that there would be considerable 
profit on the inve stment. 

| My dear sir,’’ said Mr. Polk, “I beg you to change 
| the investment at once. Whatever prolit has already 

| accrued, turn it over to some charitable institution. 

I must not allow it to be hinted that the President of 

| the United States is speculating in the securities of 
his own Government. I therefore cannot allow my 
ward to touch one cent of the profits of this invest- 
ment.” 

+ 


A HUNT. 

“dawg” for good old-fashioned 
“dog,” may find in the following jingle some hints on 
the pronunciation of other words: 


People who say 





My faithful dawg 
All through the fawg 
Pursued a hawg 

Into the bawg, 

And leaped a lawg 
Where sat a frawg 
With eyes agawg. 
But my good dawg, 
Intent on hawg, 
Kept on his jawg 
And missed that frawg. 


- oe 
BRAVELY DONE. 


In the early history of St. Albans, Vermont, is re- 
lated the following incident connected with a Mr. 
Simeon Hungerford, who was riding through the 
| pine woods in Highgate one day, when a full-grown 
lynx bounded into the road and attacked his dog. 
| The dog, although a heavy and powerful animal, was 
not a match for his ferocious assailant, and clung 
closely to the side of his master for protection. 


The lynx followed boldly, and whenever Mr. Hun- 
gerford tried to drive him back, would show his teeth 
and growl. On arriving at the log-cabin of Peter 
Stinehour, he sprang from his horse, rushed in and 
asked fora gun. Stinehour was in the woods with 
his gun. The only weapon Hungerford saw in the 
cabin was a heavy iron fire- shovel. This he seize “d, 
and a moment later the lynx came up and attacke d 
the dog. Hungerford opened the door, in rushed both 
dog and lynx, fighting desperately. 

"i he woman, with her children screaming in terror, 
-. up the ladder to the attic for safety. Mr. Hunger- 
ford at once took ue in the contlict and dealt the 
lynx a tremendous blow with the shovel. The animal 
was too intent in his encounter with the dog to no- 
tice it. He struck a second time. The blow descended 
| upon the small of the creature’s back. The lynx re- 
laxed his hold upon the dog, and rushed for the door. 

Mr. Hungerford, by repeated blows, succeeded in des- 

| patching him, and then, greatly elated, threw the dead 


| animal across his horse and bore it home in triumph. 
| 


| cece 
TWO EVILS. 














American divorcee are proverbial. 
| ance lecturer, who was divorced from his wife, took 
tea with a family who had a young son of the most 
| frank and impudent type. During a lull in the con- 
| versation, this youth, who had heard his parents make 
comments upon the divorce of the lecturer from his 
wife, blurted out,— 


| The terrible American child and the more terrible 
| 
| 


| “Mr. Comma, where's your wife?” 

The question was so loudly put, and so abrupt, that 
the man hadn’t the presence of mind to tell the boy 
he was impudent; but flushed and coughing, he re- 

| plied,— 

**l—really—I don’t know.” 

“Divorced, mother says,” 
young Republican. 
Lr—Wwe ll—yes,” 
Templar.’ 

“shoot the divorce!” shouted the son and heir. 
| “What ef you don’t agree? Fight it out, the way 

fawther and mother doos!” 

It is stated that something besides moral suasion 
was used to teach this young man that it wasn’t his 
place to give advice to visitors, or to make comments 
| on the fighting qualities of his parents. Nevertheless 
there was a lesson given on divorce. 


continued the odious 





coughed the embarrassed “Good 


’ 





commenanijpsrusmanas 
TRIED TO BE IMPRESSIVE. 

When unthinking, ignorant people try to be elo- 
| quent, they are likely to be absurd. Simplicity is be- 
| coming under all circumstances. A brick-layer who 
had come to his death by being hit on the head with 
a brick was the subject of eulogy by the member of 
a fraternal society. The desire of the orator to be 
solemn and impressive was greater than his ability to 
express the few ideas that he had. 


“My friends,” he said, “I looked out once on the 
beauties of nater, and all was c-a-a-alm. Our deceased 
| friend here was layin’ a brick. I looked out once 
} more; still all was ¢-a-a-alm, but our deceased friend 
Was no more. He was layin’ a cawpse!” 

a 
BETTER THAN NOTHING. 


The following incident suggests its own lesson. It 
occurred at one of the Ragged Schools in London: 





In the early days of the school a great rapping at 
the door was heard one night, and eight or ten boys 
were found waiting outside in the street; one of them 
acted as spokesman, and said,— 

“We want to learn some religion.” 

“But you are too late; we close at nine, and it is 
now a quarter to nine.” 

“Well,” said the poor boy, determined not to be 
denied, “isn’t a quarter of an hour’s religion better 
than nothing?” 

en 


ANXIOUS. 
There is nothing more pitiable than the greed which, 


sometimes with shameless haste, seeks to fatten upon 
the wealth of a dead relative. 





An attorney was sought by an anxious young man, 
to know how he had been remembered in a deceased 
= le’s will. 

How much did—he—er—yes—ah—leave?” hesi- 
tatingly asked the nephew. 


“Oh, everything, everything,” replied the lawyer, | 


hastily. ‘He took absolutely nothing with him.” 
—>___—_ 


| IN the Bernese Oberland a parrot one day made its 
} escape and perched on the rain-trough of a farmhouse 
| in the neighborhood. The farmer, who had probably 

never been out of his native village, brought a ladder 

to capture the strange animal. When he had reached 
the top and was reaching out his hand the parrot 

called out, “What do you want?” The astonished 

| peasant at once took off his cap and said, “Oh, I beg 


manded to know who had dared to interfere in his | your pardon, I thought you were a bird!” 


: | 
A gushing temper- | 








March April May are the months in which to purify 
| the blood-—-now take Hood's Sarsaparilla. (Adv. 
eS = . 


(Reclining.) 
we, A Priceless Boon to 


In place of that constantly tired out feeling, Ayer’s | 
Sarsaparilla will give you strength. (Adv. 
iene) sarees 





Mention hiro paver. Cire 
Burnett’s Cocoaine has earned a just reputation for FOLDING CHAIR WO KS, NEW HAVEN, CT. 


promoting the growth and preserving the beauty of the 


human hair. Instead of possessing the heating and | ‘BULBS i PLANTS Papas: 
rancid qualities of all animal preparations, such as bear’s Cc ales poe tate Soc $3.’ See 
grease, &c., it is a cooling vegetable oil, extremely agree- | A’ valuable collection for Spring planting, and Summer 


able and cleanly. [Ade. blooming, dies from the famous bulb-farms of 








° & SON, 
Overveen, (near Haarlem) Holl: And, 
delivered entirely free at 


Express Ottice in Ne 
a50,00 000 | York City during April and May. 5 Satisfaction zuare 
anteed. For de seriptive Circular, address the Sole 
Agents for U.S. and Canada. 
DE VEER & BOOMKAM 


| 
pa A} so Small Fruits. Quality unsurp: ae | 47 (formerly 19) uhon ADWAY, NEW "YORK. 


Warranted true. Very ¢ EWis Re vines mailed fi r15c. De- 
scriptive price list fi se. Ewis ROE SCH, Fredonia, N. 


Dr. Swett’s Root Beer Packages. 


yarilla, Life of Man, Juniper, —— , Wintergreen. 
the best temperance drink, and is highly medi- 
sting beneficially on the stomach, liver and kid- 
neys. Material to make 5 gallons, % cts., 6c. extra for 
ost age; 4 aues. $l, ee a2 yared only at the 
N. E. Bot »0t, 24 WVashin ton Street, | 
Boston. Ko. W .SW err M. D., 


















ANPOON CEMENT 


That for ONLY 50 cents I will send free oy man, any 
one of the following Collections of Plant 


6 Ever Blooming Roses, or 5 ae. Per. eens, 
Oré6 Hard Climbing Roses, or 3 Fine Moss Roses. 
Or 6 Double Geraniums, or 6 Single Geraniums. 
Or 5 Pancy leaved Geraniums,or 5 Scented Geraniums, 
Or 5 Bronze and Ivy Leaved op ety or 5 Violets. 

r 6 Fuchsias, or 5 Flowering Begon: 

r 6 Carnation Pinks, or 3 Helictropes ‘%& 3 Lantanas. 
Or 5 Chinese Hibiscus, or 6 Chrysanthemums. 
> he : aur Flowering Plants, or 8 Vgrpenes, 

uberose Bulbs, or6 Gladiolus Bulbs 
STRONG HEALTHY PLANTS ve SWEETEST OF FLOWERS ” Or 6 Fine Coleus, or 1 Camellia and 1 Azalea, 
DELIVERED i) x: BY MAIL | FOR 14c. 1 WILL MAIL 2 Or 3 Fine Crotons, or 4 Hardy Shrubs, 
or 50c. 14 for $1.00 FLOWERING BULBS TO ANY || S513 Packets Choice Voretable Seeds. 

2 “PLANTS NEW CARNATION |Address or 4 Bulbs for 25c. 

BUTTERCUP 50c. or 12 $2 And DIRECTIONS for Blooming 


ILLUSTRATED DESCRIPTIVE PRICE CATALOGUE FREE. 


CHAS. T. STARR, AVONDALE, CHESTER CO co Pa. 



















ower 
For $1.25 I will send any 3 of the above collections, all 
Strong flowering es ants.labeled,but my selection of sorts. Try 


a collection. _/72 rated Catalogue of Plants and Seeds free 
Charles A Secver, Innisfallen Greenhouses, Springfield, O 









































An entirely new race 
of Verbenas, of dazzling 
colors and enormous 
size. Every flower in the 
set (of 14), when well 
grown, will measure 9 
inches in circumference. 
and the single florets are 
as large as a 25-cent piece. 
Our engraving repre- 
sents the variety called 
* CENTURY,” a dazzling 
scarlet, with a white cen- 
tre. The other varieties 
in the set are equally 
beautiful and distinct. 
They consist of : Crystal, 
pure white; Damson. 
rich purple,white centre; 
Edith, salmon shaded 
carmine, white centre ; 
Emily,royal purple, white 
centre; Fanny, violet 
rose, white eye; Glow- 
Worm, brilliant scarlet: 
Jean, pink, white centre; 
Lapiz- Lazuli, blue, per- 
fect form; Miss Stout. 
carmine »scarlet: Maltese, 
lilac, shaded blue; Mrs. 
Massey, salmon pink, 
large white centre; Mar- 
ion, mauve, white cen- 
tre; Nelly Park, orange 
scarlet ; Century (see en- 
graving). 

Plants of any of the 
above sent post-paid by 
mail for 30 cents each, 
any four for $1, or the 
entire collection of Hen- 
derson’s 14 New Mam- 
moth Verbenas for $3. 
Please remit by Money 
Order, Express Order, or 
Registered Letter. 














Our Catalo ve Af iiss. of 140 anes: ot PLS NTS pistes descriptions and illustrations of the 
NEWEST, BES RAREST SEE ib 


S and PLANTS, will be mailed on receipt of 6 cents (in 
stamps) to cover Eh. 


35 Cortlandt St., 
PETER HENDERSON & CO. new yonx. 


A BEAUTIFUL PANSY BED can be more easily and quickly obtained by sending to us for our 
Established Plants than in any other way. WE OFFER VIGOROUS YOUNG PLANTS READY 
FOR IMMEDIATE BLOOM, Plants as we grow them will be found to BLOOM CONSTANTLY ALL 
SUMMER. Full instructions for cultivation sent with each package. The most marked improvements ever seen 
in Pansies will be found in our 


NEW GIANT OR TRIMARDEAU PANSY PLANTS 


A new class of Pansies of French 
origin, that will afford unbounded 
satisfaction on account of their ex- 
traordi size. The flowers are 
immense, 3 to 4 inches in diameter, 
and will astonish every one in this 
respect, t. and wit be highly prized by 
every f this popular flower. 
The bo Food shows the ave » 
size of the flowers, which are borne 
in wonderful profusion, Our Plants 
were raised from seed of only the 
finest formed flowers and of the rich- 
est and most varied shades of color, 
= and will give exceptionally favora- 
ble results. The great value of this 
variety, and its consequent scarcity, 
has led some dealers to offer a spuri- 
ous and different variety under this 
name. We offer the ¢rue “Trimar- 
deau” imported by us, from_ the 
grower in Europe. Strong, Vig- 
orous Plants, ready for a 
diate bloom, 1 doz. for 60 cts., 
25 for $1.00. By mail, postage 
paid = Ran wd ar guaranteed. 
Seed. if desired, er pa r. .) 
Our PE R FE Cc TION e: ANS 
while not so large, are superb; es 
who have seen them say they never 
saw anything like them. The flowers 
are of dy wzling brilliancy; the colors 
exquisite and wonderful, and so del- 
icate that no description can convey 
any adequate idea of their beauty. 
There are over forty varieties, 
striped, spotted, bordered, and 
—, in rainbow omer. with rich 
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This cut 






shows an velvet texture. 2 plants, 50 cts., 30 for $1.00. 
average- Seed, if desired, toes per paper). Will send 1 doz. 
sized flower iant, and | doz. Perfection Pansy Hants for $1.00. 
| son Another specialty is HY DRAN NICU- 
vee LATA GRANDIFLORA,a poms plait~< asily 
— rown, very showy and attractiv e, lasting in bloom 
Pansies. 


‘or months, is perfectly hardy anywhere, needs no 
rotection of any kind, and is the finest hardy 


| shrub in cultivation. It grows 3 to 4 feet high, blooms in July at a time when no other shrub is in flower, the flow- 


| ers remaining beautiful until destroyed by frost. The flowers are pure white, afterwards changing to pink, and are 





s, often a foot long and nearly as much in diameter. It creates a sensation 
wherever seen, and ye * more satisfaction than any plant we have ever sold. 40 cts. each, 3 for $1.00. We 
also offer AMPELOPSIS VEITCHIT, The Japan [yy, known in this country as the “Boston Creeper.” It is 
the finest hardy climber. 30 cts. each, 4 for $1.06, Any of these articles sent, post-paid, on receipt of price, 
and safe arrival guaranteed. [27 Sce our offer in this paper March llth. If you want a Beautiful — 
den at the least expense, SEND FOR OUR Seed and Plant Catalogue. Very complete, handsomely 





borne in immense py ramidal cluste 





illustrated, artistic, and of particular interest to all lovers of choice flowers. Sent free to all readers of the You Hob 
COMPANION inclosing stamps to pay postage. {#7 A beautiful Lithograph of the new rose, “er Majesty,” coloret 
from nature, life-size, will be sent, securely packe din roller, on receipt of 1c. including copy of Catalogue. Address, 


F. R. PIERSON, Florist and Seedsman, P. 0. Box A, Tarrytown, N. Y. 
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To Our Subscribers. 


We hope the following Premiums will prove inducements to our 
subscribers to further endeavors to increase the circulation of the 
Youtu’s COMPANION. 

These Premiums are offered in addition to those found in our 
Annual List, issued last October. 





Conditions. 


No new name will be received unless payment of $1.75 in 
full is made in advance. 

These Premiums are given by the Publishers for obtain- 
ing new subscribers, not to new subscribers. 

t2- NO PERSON SENDING HIS OWN NAME AS A 
SUBSCRIBER CAN RECEIVE A PREMIUM FOR IT. 

Any person subscribing for the Companion, and paying 
the full subscription price, can then receive Premiums for 
all the new subscribers he may obtain and send us. 

No Premium will be forwarded until the postage, indi- 
cated for each one, has been received by us. 


COSTLY PRESENTS 


Given to Subscribers to the Companion. 


Twelve Hundred and Fifty Dollars in Cash. 
THREE HUNDRED AND TEN WATCHES. 


420 CIFTS CIVEN IN ALL! 


October. 
Costly Presents we have made to our subscribers. 








COSTLY PRESENTS 


See © Satara © te gman 


Twelve Gundres end Flt) Collars w@ Cash! Thee undred end Ter Watches! 
420 OIFTS CIVER mm ALL 


























estaneattts | 














These presents will be given to the four hundred 
and twenty subscribers who secure the four hundred 
and twenty largest numbers of names between Nov. 1, 
1885, and July 1, 1886, no matter which of the Premi- 
ums or what Commissions they may receive for their | or the Kensington Painting, or by itself, and be 


new subscribers. 


Costly Presents, as offered in the October List. 








Jointed Bamboo Rod 


and Fishing Outfit. Given for one new name. 


This is an outfit which wil 
delight the heart of many a boy 
A Genuine 
Jointed Bamboo Rod with Bras 
Mountings and Rings. Fo 





that a fisherman could wish. 





these fine Rods. 
is having good luck. With th 


Lines, Sinkers, 
Hooks, for a variety of fishin 


erel, etc. 


the Outfit. 


this great prize. 
Being Bamboo, 
is not only 


strong, but it 


ance. 






RUSSELL PAE o = y < 


This cut illustrates (in a reduced form) the title page 
of the Premium List we sent to our subscribers last 
On this title page you will see the offer of 


Remember, too, that all new subscribers you send us 
before July 1, 1886, will be cre:tited to you towards the 


Caleutta Three- 


beauty and strength it is all 


The boy in the picture is sup- 
posed to have obtained one of | Stamping Pad and a box of Stamping Powder. 
He looks hap- 
py, and we can imagine that he 


Rod we include Fishing Tackis, 
and assorted | 


such as trout, bass, perch, pick- 


All given for one new name. 
Our price for the compiete Out- 


fit is $1. Post- 
<F age and pack- 
oa ing, 30 cents, 


when sent as a pre- 
mium or purchased. 

We wish to call 
special attention 
to the value of the 
Bamboo Rod in 


All true fishermen 
will desire to possess 


very 


light weight and at- 
tractive in appear- 


Each Rod is care- 
fully tested before 
sending to our sub- 
scribers, and will,we 
are sure, please all, 


The Pearl of Orr’s Island. 


By Harriet Beecher Stowe. For one new name, and 30c. extra, 








The Pearl of Orr’s Island is, next to Uncle Tom’s Cabin and Dred, the most 
interesting of Mrs. Stowe’s books. The story is located on an island on the 
| coast of Maine, and is exceedingly thrilling and touching, and should be read 
by all who enjoy the works of its matchless author. 

in size, contains 437 pages, and is cloth bound. 
Given for one new name, and 30 cts. additional. 
and packing, 15 cts., when sent as a premium or purchased. 


‘Ramona, by H. H. (Helen Hunt Jackson.) 


a % This is the book that made Mrs. Jackson 
" famous. Since her death it has been read by 
thousands, The story is laid in Southern Cal- 
ifornia. Ramona, a child of the Santa Barbara 
Mission, and Alessandro, a native Indian sheep- 
shearer, are the heroine and hero. 

The adventure is very thrilling, the descrip- 


moral noble and instructive. 

The book will interest all ages 
pages. Cloth bound. 

Given for one new name, and 30 cts. addi- 
tional. Price, $1.35. Postage and pack- 


Nearly 500 





purchased. 


Genuine Ruby and Sapphire Doublets 


Solid Gold Rings. Either given for one new name, and 35c. extra. 


These beautiful Rings are new im every particular. We have arranged to 
import direct from Europe the Doublet Ruby and Sapphire Gems, and have 
contracted with a goldsmith to mount them in gold settings of a new pattern. 

















RUBY. SAPPHIRE. 


We are thus able to offer our subscribers rings of special value and interest, 


which would sell at the jewelry stores at $3.00 apiece. 

the size of the face of each gem. 

| We give either a Ruby or Sapphire Doublet Ring for only one new name, 

and 35 cts, additional. In ordering,state which Ring you wish, also send a 

' string the size of your finger. 
Price of either Ring, $2. 

as a premium or purchased. 


Postage and packing, 6 cts., when sent 





The Book is 5x74 in. | 


Price, $1.35. Postage 


tions of scenery graphic and true, and the | 


The small cut shows 





Two Sun Kites and a Montgolfier Balloon. 


All given for one new name. 


This Kite is the invention of Mr. Crandall, and will delight the boys. It is 


self-poising, is waterproof, and is absolutely perfect. 





It can be flown in the lightest sum- 
Ordi- 
nary No. 8 white cotton spool thread 


mer breeze, or in a strong wind. 


is strong enough for a very high wind. 

By reason of the elastic cord attach- 
ment,the Kite poises itself, and thus 
equalizes the pressure of the wind. 

Each Kite is furnished complete with tail, ete., all ready for flying, as 
shown in the cut. The Montgolfier Balloon is six feet in cireumfer- 
ence, and is made of bright paper. 

The Two Kites and Balloon given for one new name. Price of all, 75 cts. 
Postage and packing, 25 cts., when sent as a premium or purchased. 





Plush Schoiar’s Companion. 
Given for one new name. 


We have just had this Scholar’s Companion made expressly for our sub- 


- : | scribers, and we think you will say that it is the most beautiful one you have 
ing, 15 cts., when sent as a premium or | ¢ 


ever seen. The Case itself is very strong, and ought to last for many years. 











It is covered with a fine quality of garnet plush, while the inside of the cover 
is lined with satine. The Companion is furnished with Pencils, Holder, Rub- 
ber, Ruler, and a pretty Ivory Handle Pen-Knife. 





Given for one new name. Price, $1. Postage and packing, 15 
Cts., when sent as a premium or purchased. 








Metallic Bronze and Flitters. 


This new branch of decorative art is so easily 
done that it has become very popular wherever 
it has been taught. 

It can be used in connection with embroidery, 


made equally effective in either manner of using. 
Like the Kensington Painting, it is easily 
learned, and requires no previous knowledge of 
painting. 

This method of painting can be used on any 
material which can be embroidered, and when 
skilfully done can be made to imitate almost per- 
fectly the ancient embroideries done with silver 
and gold threads, 

The thousands of our subscribers who are so 
1 | much interested in practical home industry will 
be pleased to see this offer. 


Contents of Outfit. 


The Outfit consists of 10 bottles of Lustra 
Bronze Powder (assorted colors), 3 China Mixing 
Saucers, 2 Camel’s Hair Brushes, 1 Manual, 4 
| Beautiful Stamping Designs (all new pattern),a 


is 
r 





The outfit given for one new name, and 20 cts. 
‘extra. Price, $1.25. Postage and packing, 
e | 15 cts., when sent as a premium or purchased. 





Lustre Art Painting and Decorative Outfit. 


Given for one new name, and 20 cts. additional. 











g 


it 


is 


sent as a premium or purchased, 








name, and 26 cts. additional The regular price of the Bali and Manual is $2.35. Our price is only $1.50. 


Association Foot Ball (28 in.) and Manual of Foot Ball Rules. 


Both given for one new name, and 25 cts. additional. 


On account of the increasing interest in this 
popular field sport, we have arranged for a 
larger and better Foot Ball than we have 
formerly used. 

We have had a very large number of these 
Balls made to our order, and have thus se- 
cured a special price for the benefit of our 
subscribers. 

Foot Ballis best played during the spring 
and fall of the year, when the bracing air only 
adds to the keen sense of exhilaration and en- 
joyment, 


LZ 
ny SG 


Our new Foot Ball is twenty-eight inches in 
circumference, is strongly cemented, has six 
reinforced ribs, and has a brass key for blow- 
ing it up. 

We also give with each Foot Ball an Official 
Manual, giving Referee’s Duties, Score Sheet, 
Field Chart,and Foot Ball Rules, as authorized 
and adopted by the American Intercollegiate 
Association. 

The Foot Ball and Manual given for one new 

Postage and packing, 25 cts., when 
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The Companion Waterbury Watch and Chain, 


GIVEN 
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A Special Watch Offer! 
















usual, are the first to receive the benelit by these improvements. 





A Beautiful Charm. 


We shall still give this beautiful Compass 
Watch Charm, which heavily plated with 
nickel. 

The cuts illustrate the front and back. This is 
an accurate Charm Compass. We give this Charm 
and Nickel Chain with the Watch. 

We hope you will succeed in obtaining this 
accurate and reliable Watch. We offer the Chain 
and Charm for sale, postage paid, for 35 cts. 


is 
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We now offer our subscribers the new and latest improved Waterbury 
Watch (Series K, Model 1886) for one new subscriber and 75 cts. additional. 
During the past year the Company has made some valuable im- 
provements in this popular Watch, and the Companion subscribers, as 


For One New Subscriber, 


And 75 cents additional. 


SELLE 







KEELES 
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U. S. Observatory, Washington, D.C. 


The Waterbury Watch has been subjected to critical tests by me at the observatory during the 
past month. I have got it down to a rate of about a minute and a half to two minutes per month, and 
expect to get a better rate after further regulating. 


It has never stopped or shown any indication 
of fault during this time.—W. F. GARDNER. 


Warner Observatory, Rochester, N. Y. 


It gives me pleasure to express my appreciation not only of the beautiful appearance, but also of 
the time-keeping qualities, of the Waterbury Watch. During the past three years I have compared 
the running of many of them with uot only a Howard and a first-class watch, but also during the last 
two years with the mean time ch. onometer of the Warner Observatory. 

| It is certainly a marvellous advance in the science of horology when © warranted correct time- 
| keeping Watch can be manufactured and sold at so low a price.—Lewis Swirt, F. R. A. 8 


. 8., Director. 
From Thos. A. Edison. 


| 
T have used the Waterbury Watch for some time, and find that it is the only one that will keep reasonably per 
fect time when used around powerful dynamo machines.—Tnos. A. Epson. 
I received my Waterbury Watch last September. It is as good a Watch for time as any. My father has a $20 
{and my brother a $17 Watch, but my $3.50 Waterbury keeps as good time as either.—L. T. Ganie. Butler, Mo. 




















Face of Watch. 


























Engraved Case. 
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This Boy Didn’t Carry a Waterbury. 


Accurate, Durable, Beautiful. 


No person wishing an accurate, durable and beautiful time-piece need hesitate to order one of these 
Watches. No doubt many people still think that the Waterbury Watch is hardly more than a toy. If the pub- 
lic, at the present time, fully realized the excellent qualities of the Watch, it would be impossible to supply the 
demand for them. 

As we have had experience with the Watch for over five years, we are in a position to know all about it, and 


therefore recommend it as ® Watch which will please all, The cut shows the watch nearly full-size. 


A Word About the Waterbury Watch. 


The Waterbury Watch will be found a marvel of simplicity, accuracy and cheapness. 

Simple, because it is composed of less than one-half the usual number of parts in a Watch, which are so 
arranged as to be easily cleaned or repaired. 

Accurate, because it will run twenty-eight hours with one winding, and keep time equal to the better 
grades of Watches, 

Cheap, because it will wear for years, and is offered at a price within the reach of everybody. 

REMEMBER, the Waterbury Watch is not a toy, but a real Watch, which differs from au others 


in that the entire movement revolves in the case once every hour, It thus regulates or adjusts itself to varying 
positions. 


A Watch winding at the stem, and having a stop-work which prevents its being damaged by overwinding. 
A Watch strong and durable in all its parts, and calculated to do good service for years. 


A Watch too simple in construction to be likely to get out of order, and which, 1f out of order, can be re- 
paired at a trifling cost. 

A Watch having a beautiful nickel-silver Case, elegantly chased, which will always wear as bright as a new 
silver dollar, 

A Watch which has many novel and wonderful features covered by Letters Patent granted by the govern- 
ments of the United States, Great Britain, Canada, Germany, Russia, France, Austria, Spain, 
Sweden, Denmark, Belgium, 


Such is the Waterbury Watch which we are pleased to offer the subscribers to the Youtu’s Companion, 


Compared with a Fine Waltham. 


My Waterbury Watch is not only a beauty, but it keeps splendid time. T have run it with a fine Waltham watch, 
full jewelled, chronometer balance, and adjusted to heat and cold, and to positions, and yet the Waterbury has not 
varied ten seconds in ten days.—W. M. Hxatu, Edgefield C. IL., 8. C. 

I have carried my Waterbury Watch for two years, and [ would not exchange It for a gold Watch, as far as thne- 
keeping is concerned.—N. 0. Stenger, Round Bottom, Pa., July 23, 188%, 


Regulator for Our Mill. 


T enclose $3.50 for another Waterbury Watch. I have already carried one for two years, and it kept as good time 
as any Watch. It was the regulator for our mill.—Tuos. McIntyre, Kilgore, Texas, Oct. 12, 1885. 


Regulated with Railroad Time. 


I have one of the Waterbury Watches, and have never carried a better time-piece. 


I regulate it with the stand- 
| ard railroad time, and it does not vary from it.—G. W. Witson, Perch, Mo. 
| 
| 


Office of Pacific Express Co. 


Precise Time with a Jurgensen Watch. 


On the morning of November Ist, I set my Waterbury with a Jurgensen Watch, which is the most perfect portable 
time-keeper I ever knew, not excepting nautical chronometers. Since that time it has kept precise time with the 
Jurgensen Watch, and the difference between them is not perceptible to-day.—F. A. P. Barnarp, Columbia College. 
New York, Dec. 4, 1885. 


Side by Side with the U.S. Regulator Clock. 


My Waterbury has run side by side with the U. 8. Regulator Clock in the post-office, also with one that is regu- 
lated and is connected by telegraph with the clock in Washington University, and the Waterbury has not varied in 
two weeks’ time.—S. IH. Simmons, U. 8. Post-office, St. Louis, Mo., Sept. 3, 1885. 


From a College Professor. 


At one time I carried a $350 gold Watch, but until recently the Waterbury gave better satisfaction than the 
other. Iam principal of the Normal Department of the Central Tennessee College, and as such have charge of the 
time in the school. My Waterbury has kept better time than any other timepiece in the building. My brother has 
carried one of the Watches for three years, and is delighted with it. It keeps perfect time. I trust you will pardon 
my writing as I have, but I wished you to understand that I vaiue my Watch highly, and, if possible, desire it 
repaired.—Frank H. Curtis, Batavia, Genesee County, N. Y. 


How to Obtain the Watch. 


To make it an inducement for you to obtain one new subscriber, we have made this costly offer. We wis 
you, if possible, to obtain the new subscriber in your own town, 

We give this beautiful chased Watch, including nickel-plated Chain, real Compass Charm and satin-lined Case, 
for one new name and 75 cts. additional. Postage and packing, 15 cts., when the Watch is sent as 


& premium. Price of the Watch, postage paid by us, including Chain, Charm and satin-lined 
| Case, only $3.00, 
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For the Companion. 
BESIDE THE WAVES. 


Behold, I grew beside the waves, 
And they are very dear to me ? 
When L left them [left the graves 
Of more than mortal eye can see. 
They talked to me of everything, 
These old, old waves that count no time; 
For me alone they used to sir 
And taught me how to build Sad climb, 
They whispe red to my inmost sou 
The coming secrets and the past— 
I would their wondrous voice might toll 
My only requiem at the last. 





Waves, you have seen a hundred shores; 
From them you've borne great ships across, 
There is no poet who ignor 
Your knowledge of suce 
I think you undc orstand how some 
Can tind the truths you have to teach, 
While other men, as good, will come 
And lose the influence of your speech, 
I know that unto me you've brought 
Love mes 1S, years, from there— 
That far-off land to which my thought 
Mounts clearly on a shaft of prayer. 


I -- ive the strength to live through this, 
Phat I believe my own are near— 
Though their fond lips I may not kiss, 
Nor clasp their hands nor see them here. 
If once I dropped this strong belief, 
I should be nothing more thane lay, 
A thing without a soul, for Gr f 
To rule in his imperious way 
Waves that I played and grew beside, 
Trustworthy frie nds are you, or why 
Should L come down at turn of tide 
And when the stars are in the sky? 








and loss. 














Why do T lie here in repose 
With contidence that you are true? 
While of the things no human knows 
You talk to me, I talk to you. 
You gave me comfort when no man 
Could say one word to help me on, 
You bring me hope to-day and can 
Till aul my days have come and gone, 
sis the answer, splendid sea! 
read unchecked my longing soul, 
Have fetched and carried love for me 
And magnitied my spirit’s goal, 





Now these reverberating waves 
Are dearer than that eastern star, 
Because they keep the precious graves 
Wherein my heart's best treasures are, 
More dreams laid by than tongue can tell, 
Woe that the spirit’s fountain stirs, 
Some broken faiths—O God, ’tis well 
You made these waves your messengers! 


JAMES BERRY BENSEL. 
a 
TAILORS IN THE BIBLE. 


There is proof of the human interest all men feelin 
the Bible in the fact that each one seeks first in it 
whatever bears upon his own condition in life. A 
Scotch story represents Mr. McNab, the minister of 
the kirk, as makinga call upon old Tibbie Murray and 
her son Jamie, who was apprenticed to a tailor: 


When the minister had talked a little, Tibbie said 
to Jamie, 

“Ye ean ask this gentleman the questions that ye 
were spicrin’ at me,” Then, turning to Mr. McNab, 
she said, “Our Jz unic there’s unco’ ta’en up about the 
clacs that he reads 0’ in the Bible , but canna find ony 
tailors in’t. Are there ony, if you please, sir?” 

The minister was for a moment at a loss to answer 
the question, but Jamie gave him a little time to think 
it out, by asking,— 

“Didna Jacob mak’ a coat to Joseph? It says he 
made him a coat o’ many colors. It wad be tartan, 
nae doot; tartan claith has maist colors in’t, onyhow. 
The schoolmaster used to tell us abonta man that was 
staned to death for takin’ an’ awfu’ braw coat that he 
had nae business wi’, an’ they staned his family 
an’ his cattle o’ a’ kinds. It maun hae been an awfw’ 
dear coat. An’ about ane that tore his claes, an’ the 
queen sent him ither anes; she was a friend o’ his, 
but he wadna pit them on. After that the king 
made him put on terrible braw claes, blue an’ white 
an purple, an’ he was putten on a horse, an’ ta’en 
through the toon. It wad be a grand sicht. %» 

The minister, having had time to bethink himself, 
made references to the clothing mentioned in the 
Bible,—Sisera’s prey of divers colors, “dyed garments 
from Bozrah,” “filthy rags,” “white raiment and the 
wedding garment,” all to the especial delight of 
Jamie. 

“Ye can ask this gentleman,” said Tibbie, “what a” 
was askin’ yer faither last Sabbath, about Samuel’s 
coat, whether it had pockets in ’t, an’ lappels on them 
or no. His faither couldna tell him, sir; a’ that he 
said was that if it was really his mother that made it, 
there’s nae sayin’ what a woman tailor wad do, for 
women folk are very keen 0’ squirrly - h pot sg baith 
about their ain claes, an’ their bairns. I said tol nim, 
Jamie, ye may be sure that she pat pockets in’t, an’ 
if she only gaed yince a year to see him, the pockets 
werena toorn when she took the coat to her laddie. 
But it wadna be sweeties, or gingerbread, or trash 0’ 
that kind that she wad pit in them, for that wad baith 
hae dirtied the ¢ ‘laes, an’ maybe putten his stamack 
out o’ order. Depe snd on ’t, Jamie,” says I to him, “it 
wad be books, an’ the best 0’ books. I’m almost sure 
that in tae pouc h there wad be a copy o’ the New Tes- 

tament, an’ in the tither a wee copy 0 that grand book 
they ca’ the Pulgrum’s Progress.” 

This latter slight anachronism of Tibbie’s reminds 
the author of her remark to a young girl who was so 
pleased with Pilgrim’s Progress that she read it on 
week days. 

“Lassie, are ye no feared to read sic a gud book, 
an’ this no’ the Sabbath day?” 





+> 


POLISH PRIDE. 


The names of all noble Polish exiles, says a witty 
Irish journalist, end in ski, and, as a rule, the preced- 
ing syllable is a sneeze. The journalist tells an amus- 
ing story of Baron Samwhiski, illustrative of Polish 
pride of birth. The journalist used to frequent a 
Paris crémerie, a cross between a restaurant and a 
wine-shop, where cheap breakfasts and dinners were 
served. 

The Baron dined there, with other Polish exiles, 
and would often ask the Irishman, in an undertone, 
for a little tobacco to make a cigarette. His pride 
would not let him ask that favor from his smoking 
countrymen. 

He was a little man, with a bullet-head and small, 
oval eyes. He had been a diplomat, and had received 
the degree of Doctor of Laws from the university of 
Wilna. 

A benevolent Israelite who had employed him to 
copy law- put a parcel into his hand one day, 
oat aske: dhim tot to take It to the shop of a customer, D 
the next street. The Baron’s pride of birth took fire. 


g of a Jew!” he cried, — an attitude, “do 
you dare to ask me to carry a parcel? 
the Polish kingdom!” 


ME, a noble of 


For purity and strength they have no equal. 


Kellogg does likewise. 
fancy goods dealers. 


Thurber, Whyland & & Co, sell strictly pure Spices, 
(Adv. 





Clara Morris uses Pozzoni’s Powder. Clara Louise 
For sale by all druggists and 
(Ado, 








ye dress PATTEN PUB. CO. "3 W. “Mth St., N 


Send for our Artistic Perforated 
Patterns for Embroidery & Paint- 
ing, easily transferred, can be used 
many times ove ee 30 full-size Work- 
2 Powders, E . for sts amping, 85c. 

ew York, 


LADIES 


xy Patterns, 








JERSEYS 


I will send free to any ondrons 
in U, S. a pair of ME 
Fine’ alt IMPROVED 
WEL SHOES, —_ 
ga-Kid a But., Bal., Con 


For $3.00: 


Stitched, Don; 


or Oxfords (Low € ut), made like custom work 
or Seamless Calf Vamp 


>», Kan: 
{A 7, 153 


Send Stamp for our Fashion 
Price List (now in press) which 
will include illustrations of new 
spring styles of Jersey Waists and Street © 
Descriptive Price List of Dress and Cl 
Passementeries, Millinery, Ribbons, Laces, Kid Gloves, 
| Hosie ry, Handkerchiefs, Bustles, Corsets, Underwear, 
. N. COLLINS, 32 West 14th St., New York, 


5Oc. “VICTOR” FOUNTAIN PEN. 50. 


zaroo i for $4.00. 


Send measure, J. B.S essex St., Boston, Mass, 








t 
ik Trimmings, 











A perfect, flexible Shading Pen in Hard Rubber Fountain 
Holder. Simple and easy to manage. A strong, practi — 
n, for desk or pocket. Holds ink to write 100 pp. Sent 

Vv mail, with filler, &c., on receipt of 50c. Gold Mounted 
for $1. LAPHAM & BOGART, M’fr’s, 3 John St., N. Y. 


EVERY LADY SHOULD SUBSCRIBE TO 


S. T. TAYLOR’S 
Illustrated Monthly Fashion Report, 


ISSUED THE sth OF EVERY MONTH. 
The cheapest Fashion Journal published. 
= a. 6 cents. Yearly Subscription. 50 cents. 








EXCHANCE and MART 
The Bargain Paper! 


We INEVERY TH 


Sample Copies, 5 Cts. 
a Congress Street, Boston. 


Single 
Send 
dors to 8S. T. TAYL OR, 930 | Broadway, N.Y. 








| THE VERY BEST INVESTMENT | 


that any young person can make is to buy Gaskell’s 
Compendium, the world-renowned guide to beautiful 
and serviceable hand-writing. Thousands of people in 
all portions of the globe gratefully testify to its wonder- 
ful efficiency as the fort silent instructor in fine pen- 
manship. Bend Ra or it to the 
. A. GASK O., 79 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 

&@" Mention ry ahh, and handsome engrav ed spec- 
imen of penmanship will be sent free w every order, 
Look out for portrait and autographs showing improve- 
ment, in next Companion, 


Wheat Baking Powder 


AWARDED GOLD MEDAL (First Prize) at 
NEW ORLEANS EXPOSITION OVER 
ALL COMPETITORS. 


It contains no injurious ingre- 
nts. 





dic 

it leaves no deleterious sub- 
stances in the bread, as all pure 
rape Cream of Tartar and Alum 
2owders do. 

It restores to the Flour the 
highly important constituents 
na in the bran of the 


reat. 





| 


It makes a better and lighter 
biscuit than any other Baking 





Po > 
semaines sent free on a application, 
MARTIN KALBFLEISCH’S SONS, 
Established 1829, NEW YORK. 


The “Ipswich Jersey.” 


SILK FINISH. 











The price 
places this 
garment 
within the 
reach of 
all 

Cloth Strong and 
Elastic, and so 
closely knit that 


le . 
Sizes___— 
30 to 42. 
This BLACK is 
positively fast 
and will NOT 





eat Cosez SST QUT | eee 
© 


DAUS’ 


Watch Protector, 


The only effective pro- 
tection against pickpock- 
ets! Will send postpaid 
on receipt of 50 cents. 


Agents Wanted. 
FELIX F. DAUS, 
305 Broadway, N. Y. 








white will not show 
through. The finish 
gives it the appear- 
ance of a SILK 
JERSEY. 

Dyeing and Finishing Process controlled by 
the IPSWICH MILLS. New Styles, and a 
Perfect-fitting Garment. Above ticket on every 
Jersey. For sale by Dry-Goods dealers generally. 





| crock. 




















The world’s 


Ct Send 6 cents for 
Ss. Sample Copy of 


Cooper & Conard’s 


FASHION MONTHLY. 


Best home periodical published. 50 cts.a year, postpaid. 





HOME BEAUTIFUL. 


An illustrated and descriptive Catalogue on 
Needlework, Lustra Painting, Fancy Work, and Paper- 
Flower Making, with latest Price-list of all kinds of 
Embroidery materials, This is the most complete book 
published, Sent only on receipt of 25c. Also an illus- 
trated Catalogue of over 40,000 Stamping Designs. Price, 
50 cts. 

MRS. T. G. FARNHAM, 


10 West 14th St., N. ¥. 
Mention which book you want. 


The “Household” Patent Emery Wheel Knife- 
Sharpener. It meets 
the demand for a prac- 
tical and inexpensive 
article for sharpening 
Knives, Scissors, an 
other cutting imple- 
ments. It does its work 
quickly and effectively 

he Adjustable Table, with Scis- 
sor - guide, enables anyone to 
sharpen Knives orScissors pro 
erly. It can be raised or lowered 
as desired. The wheel is 6x1, with 
rim of Solid Emery, and war- 

ranted durable. The machine 
is fastened to a table or shelf by 
turning a thumb screw. Sent on 
receipt of price, $2, by express ‘ 
or mail, prepaid, o any = orn " . 
Liberal terms to .oeemt 
Address C, E, STEVEN Ss, Sentai, 












Mass. 





HAIR GOODS 


BY MAIL 
To any part of the U.S. 


Send for Illustrated Cir- 
cular of Latest Styles to 


JOHN MEDINA 
463 Washington Street, 
BOSTON, MASS. 


STATEN ISLAND 


Fancy Dyeing, Establishment, 


BARRETT, NEPHEWS & CO., 


5 and 7 John Street, New York. 

47 North Eighth Street, Philadelphia. 

43 North Charles Street, Baltimore, 

Dye, Clean and Refinish Dress Goods and Gar- 
ments, Dresses Cleaned and Dyed without Ripping. 


Goods received and returned by mall and express; also 
called for and delivered free within city limits, 











The Baron left the blundering Jew. 


8 assortment of Spring and 


fuer Dae Soon, SILKS 
ETS, SHAWLS, &c., NOW 

Me Thee Everything fy Dry Goods and 

Garments. Send for Samples and Prices, 


SHOPPING 


COOPER & CONARD, Ninth and Market Sts., Philadelphia, Pa, Pa, 


Art 


WLBT 


HUMORS, 
Skin Blemishes 
= avo —— 
BIRTH MARKS 
/ __are-cured-by- 


Cuticura 


JR CLEANSING THE SKIN and Scalp of Infantile 
and Birth Humors, for allaying Itching, Burning and 
Inflammation, for curing the first symptoms of Eczema, 
Psoriasis, Milk C rust, Scall Head, Scrofula, and other in- 
herited skin and blood diseases, 

CUTICURA, the great Skin Cure, and CuTICURA SOAP, 
an exquisite Skin Beautifier, externally, and CUTICURA 







VE 









St BEAUTIFUL 


In the wo M es, Canada 
wear 


“GOOD SENSE” 
ca 


CORSET WA ists 


THOUSANDS: 
BEST 


NOM 
ECS , 
,- a Be « on yar Corset 
iood mt 
Sol py leading Retail Retailors 


RRIS BROS, usta cars 


:; fF White St., 


mu 





ee the new Blood Purifier, internally, are in- 
‘allible. 

CUTICURA REMEDIES are absolutely pure, and the 
only infallible Blood Purifiers and Skin Beautifiers free 
from | tla ingredients. 

Sold everywhere. Price, CUTICURA, 0c.; SOAP, 25c.; 
RESOLVENT, $1. Prepared by the POTTER Drue AND 
CHEMICAL 6o., Boston, MAss 
G2"Send for “How to Cure Skin Diseases.” 


xg BAcK ACHE,Uterine Pains, Soreness and Weak- 


ness speedily cured by oe ANTI-PAIN 


Perfumes. 


Lundborg’s Perfume, Edenia. 

Lundborg’s Perfume, Alpine Violet. 
Lundborg’s Perfume, Maréchal Niel Rose. 
Lundborg’s Perfume, Lily of the Valley. 


LUNDBORG’S 
Rhenish Cologne. 


SAMPLES FOR 50 

cannot be obtained in your vicinity, and wishing 

to try same, a box of Samples of all these five 

articles will be "whieh to your nearest Railroad 
Cents. 


Express oe (which Pleats name) for Fitty 
Money Order, Stamps, or Currency. Address 


same for $2.50, prepaid. 
YOUNG, LADD & COFFIN, 24 Barclay St, New York. 






















GOLD MEDAL, ak 1878, 
BAKER’S 


Breakfast Cocoa. 


Warranted absolutely pure 
Cocoa, from which the excess of 
Oil has been removed. It has three 
times the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more economi- 
cal, costing less than one cent @ 
cup. It is delicious, nourishing, 
strengthening, easily digested, and 
admirably adapted for invalids as 
well as for persons in health. 

Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


THE FEBRUARY NUMBER OF 
BENTLEY’S 


FANCY WORK QUARTERLY 


contains illustrated and very explicit instructions for 


MAKING FILIGRET FLOWERS, 


and a new thing in decorative work, called 
LAVA WORK, 

With NEW STITCHES IN DRAWN WORK, 

The Quarterly enlarged to 36 pages, contains over 400 

illustrations of Stamping Designs, Fancy Articles, Ete., 

and reduced Price-list. 


Single C a 2 cts. Subscription One ‘ ‘ar, 50 ets. 
Every lady that does Fancy Work needs it, 


BENTLEY’S ART-NEEDLEWORK 
12 West 14th Street, New York. 








We have made a specialty since 1877 of giving as 
Premiums to “4 who get up Clubs or purchase 
Tea and Coffee in large quantities, Dinner and Tea 
Sets, Gold-Band Sets, Silver ware, &, Teas of all 
kinds from 30 to 70cents per pound, We doa very large 
Tea and Coffee business bestde s se nding out from 60 to 
90 CLUB ORDERS each day. SILVER-PLATED CASTERS 






as Premiums with $5, $7 and $10 orders. WHITE TEA 
SETS with $10 orders. DECORATED TEA SETS with 
$13 orders, GOLD-BAND OK MOss-ROSE SETS of 44 





vieces, with 20 orders, 
We carry the largest 
stock, and do the largest Tea and Coffee business, in 
Boston, Over 15,000 club orde ent to COMPANION 
readers during the past tive ye Send postal (and 
mention the COMPANION) for our large Lllustrated Price 
and Premium List. 


GREAT LONDON TEA CO., 
801 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 


Ask your retailer for the original $3 “Shoe. 
of Imitations. 
None Genuine unless bearing this. Stamp: 


JAMES MEANS’ 
$3 SHOE. 


Made in Button, C Jongress and Lace, 
) Best Calf Skin. Unexcelled in Dur- 
ability, Comfort and Appear 
ance. A postal card sent to us 
will bring you information how 
to get this Shoe in any 
State or Territory. 


. Means & Co., 
41 Lincoln St., 
Boston, Mass. 


pieces or DINNER SETs of 112 
and a Host of other Premiums, 














Beware e 












This Shoe stands higher in the estimation of Wearers 
than any other in the world, Thousands who wear it 
will tell you the reason if you ask them. 


CAUTION! 

If you go into the store of some retailer whom we do 
nots supply with our goods, and ask him for the JAMES 
MEANS’ $3 SHOK, he is like ly to make one of two re- 
—.. Either he will say, No, we haven’t the James 

eans’ $3 Shoe, but we have a better one for the same 
price,” or else he will say, “Yes, here it is,” and then he 
will bring out some shoe which never came from our + 
factory. and which has no stamp on the bottom, 
Perhaps ou ask him why the etanip: is not there. 
has his reply all ready; he will say Yh, we have Means 
& Co. make the goods for us and leave the stamp off.” 
o say that when any retailer says that to 
you, he is simply telling you an untruth for the sake of 
getting your money. 
Ve are sometimes held responsible for the poor quali- 
ties of shoes which ne came from our factory, be- 
cause unsuspecting Btn are sometimes inveigled ‘into 
buying } inferior guoes, t ag byes they are getting the 
JAMES MEANS’ $3 ) such we would say that 
they must protect hae ad Ss by examining the sola 1s of 
the shoes before paying for them, and be sure that they 


bear this stamp, 
MEANS’ 


He 

















JAMES 
$3 SHOE. 


WORCESTER’S 


DICTIONARY 


CIVEN AWAY! 


A Pocket Dictionary of the English L anguage, 

compiled from ‘the Quarto and School 

ictionaries of 

JOSEPH E. WORCESTER, LL. D., 

With Foreign Words and Phrases, Abbrevia- 
tions, Rules for 8 palling, and 
Numerous Tables 

Profusely Illustrated. 298 Pages. 
Will be mailed postage paid and Free of Charge to 

each reader of YOUTH’S COMPANION who will 
buy abox of DOBBIN’S ELECTRIC SOAP 
ofany grocer (you have to use Soap every week, and 
this Soap improves by age, and is BEST of all.) 
Take off all the wrappers, wrap them up like « 
newspaper, and mail them to us. (Postage on 
them thus wrapped is only three cents.) After 
addressing the package to us, write across the left- 
hand corner of it, “Return to,” etc., adding your full 
name and address. On receipt of the wrappers, we 
will mail to you, postage paid and free of all expense 
to you, one of these Dictionaries. We refer to any 
Bank or Grocer in the U. 8. as to our responsibility. 


I.L.CRACIN & CO. 











Send for Circular and Price List. 





WALTER BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Mass, 
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OPPORTUNITY. 





T do not know, if, climbing some steep hill 
Through fragrant wooded pass, this glimpse I bought; 
Or whether in some midday I was caught 


To upper air, where visions of God's will 
In pictures to our quickened sense fulfil 
His word, But this I saw: 

A path T sought 
Through wall of rock. No heen fingers wrought 
The golden gates which opened, suddenly, still, 
And wide, My fear was hushed by my delight, 
Surpassing fair the lands; my path lay plain; 
Alas! So spell-bound, feasting on the sight, 
I paused, that I but reached the threshold bright, 
When, swinging swift, the golden gates agi ain 
Were rocky walls, by Which I we pt in vain! i, H. 


+r 


THE HANGING GARDENS OF BABYLON. 


Very early in the history of the world people saw 
the use As far back, indeed, 
as we have any trace of men, we find that they were 
in the habit of cultivating flowers 
decorating and arranging nature as to supply a pleas 


and beauty of gardens. 


and shrubs, and so 


| greater part of a day, e iontiie’ if the person is pre- | 


vented from calming down. If not seriously affected, 
such persons are not altogether incapacitated from 
performing the little duties to which they are accus- 
tomed. 

“The most curious characteristic of the disease of 
the afflicted persons is the imitation of every action 
they see. On one occasion, while eating a banana, I 
sudde nly met this servant with a piece of soap in her 
hand, and perceiving she was slightly lata, but with- 
out appearing to take any notice of her, I made a 
vigorous bite of the fruit in passing her, an action 
she instantly repeated on a piece of soap. 

“On another occasion, while she was looking on as 
I placed some plants in drying paper, not knowing 
that caterpillars were objects of supreme abhorrence 
to the natives, I flicked off in a humorous way on her 
dress one that happened to be on a leaf; she was 
instantly intensely lata, and throwing off all her 
clothing, she made off like a chased deer along the 
mountain road, repeating the word for caterpillar as 
she ran, until compelled “by exhaustion to stop, when 
the spasm gradually left her. 

“My own ‘boy,’ who would unconcernedly seize all 
sorts of snakes in his hands, became one day lata also 
on suddenly touching a large caterpillar. 

“My host’s maid once, while alone at some distance 
from the house, having come unexpectedly on a large 
lizard, the baiawak, was seized by a paroxysm; drop- 
ping on her hands and knees to imitate the reptile, 
she followed it through mud, water and mire to the 
tree in which it took refuge, where she was arrested 
and came to herself. 





ant spot whither they could retreat and enjoy bright | 


colors, rich, shady foliage, and sweet perfumes. 

In all the oldest read —in 
Egypt and Assyria, in China, in India, in Greece — 
the art of gardening was carried to a high state of 
cultivation. To natural beauties were added the 
graces of the painter, the sculptor, and the architect. 


nations of which we 


Temples were built in the centre of lovely gardens; 
walls of stone 
nestled amid the shrubbery, ris- 


frescoes adorned the summer-houses 
and of lofty towers; 
ing from tlower-beds, placed at the crossing of paths, 
were to be seen statues of gods and heroes, of cupids, 
muses and graces. 

Among the most famous of the ancient gardens, 
the ruins of which still remain to give an idea of their 
Hanging Gardens 
These have a special interest for those 
familiar with the 
the mighty city over which the warlike 
syria ruled, is referred to. 


vastness and grandeur, were “the 
of Babylon.” 
who are 


Kings of As- 


The Hanging Gardens of Babylon were one of the 
seven wonders of the world; and truly, if we can 
judge remains of them which still 
exist, they well deserved a place among the marvels 
of the olden time. 






anything by the 


It is 
Assyrian King, of | 
vast wealth and power, who was devotedly attached | 
to his wife. Everything that she asked of him he 
was wont to grant. The moment that she formed a | 
wish, it was gratified. 

Now fair Queen came from one of the most 
beautiful valleys of Persia, in which she was born 
and reared. She amid 
the most romantic scenery, to delight in avenues of 
trees and banks of flowers. 


The story of their origin is an interesting one. 
said that there once lived a great 


had been accustomed to live 


But Babylon was a dull place, and around it were 
nothing but bare fields and dreary heaths. 


money could bring, tired of the uninteresting views 

from her palace windows; and the 
lovely scenes of her childhood, she pined for them, 
and begged the king to make for her a garden which 
should remind her of her native valley. 

The king hastened to gratify her; and setting an 
army of laborers, some of whom he called from Per- 
sia, to work, in the course of time the wilderness 
about Babylon was converted into the magnificent 
Hanging Gardens. 

They were constructed on the sides of some sloping 
hills not far from the royal palaee. Of course, as they 
they were intended for the pleasure of the queen, 
they must be made on the most splendid seale. Vast- 
ness was the ancient idea of magnificence. Not long 
ago, the royal palace at Nineveh was explored, and 
found to cover a space larger than that covered by 
Boston Common and the Public Garden put together. 


remembering 








So the Hanging Gardens were made to cover a very | reclining in the rocking-chair, reading a magazine. 


large expanse. adorned with noble edi- 
tices and the most skilfully carved statues and pillars. 
In form, the Gardens were a vast square. From the 
bottom of the they were 
reached by broad flights of stone steps leading from 
terrace to terrace, the terraces rising one above an 
At the foot of the hills were noble 
archways, with paved roads, and sculptured figures of | 
great size lining the walls on either side; and beneath 
these archways the Assyrians might pass with ease on 
the backs of their largest elephants. 

At the end of each terrace, just before the next 
stairway, was either an arch, or a pavilion supported 
by massive pillars; while at the tops of the staircases 
were to be seen immense vases filled with flowers, and 
vines which hung down their sides, and carved figures 
of lions and tigers. 

It was upon the broad terraces, which rested on 
gigantic columns, that the gardens were laid out with 
tasteful and lavish hand. 


They were 


hills on which they rose, 


other in a series. 


—4@r 
“LATA.” 


H. 0. Forbes, F. R.G.S., writes from Java an 
account of a peculiar disease which affects the natives 
of that island. He says: “The first thing of interest 
to attract within a few hours of my arrival at 
Kosala, in Java, was a case in one of the servants of 
the house of that curious cerebral affection called by 
the natives ‘lata.’ It is of a hysterical nature, and is 
confined chiefly to women, although I have algo seen 
a man affected by it. On being startled or excited | 
suddenly, the person loses control of her will, and 
cannot refrain from imitating whatever she may hear 
or see done. She will keep calling out as long as the 
fit lasts the name—and generally that word alone—of 
whatever has flashed through her mind as the cause 
of her fright, ‘He-ih-heh, matjan!’ (tiger), 
‘he-ih-heh boorung besar!’ (a great bird). 


me 


such as, 


“According to the degree of alarm, the symptoms 
may remain only a few moments, or last for the 


Bible, in which Babylon, | 





“Another case which came under my knowledge 
was more tragic in its results. This woman, startled 
by treading in a field on one of the most venomous 
snakes in Java, became so lata that she vibrated her 
finger -in imitation of the tongue of the reptile in 
front of its head till the irritated snake struck her, 
and the poor creature died within an hour. 

“During the attack the eyes have a slightly unnat- 
ural stare, but there is never a total loss of conscious- 
and throughout the paroxysm the patient is 
wishfal to get away from the object affecting her, yet 
is without the strength of will to escape, or to cease 
acting in the way I have described. Lata persons are 
constantly tease d by their fellows, and are often kept 
in an excited state for whole days. o 


ness, 


4er 





PAYING HIS CHURCH RATE, 

If a man does not literally take his life in his hand 
when he goes to law, he certainly must hold his pock- 
etbook open for frequent reference, should he be so 
unfortunate as to find himself at odds with justice. 
He cannot refuse her demands with impunity; for 
any lack of compliance she requires a return in dol- 
lars and cents. And if he does not pay them to the 
uttermost farthing, the farthings speedily swell to 


| pounds. 


In the history of the town of Longmeadow, Mass., 
is given an instance of the danger to’ be apprehended 
in offending the law. In the early days of the com- 


| munity, a tax was impused upon all citizens for the 


| 
} 


| distant, on the 


| He squarely and profanely refuses it. 


support of the church. 

A citizen by the name of Glazier, resident not very 
long, but long enough to pay his minister rate, is pre- 
sented with it on town-meeting day by Samuel Steb- 
bins, constable. The tax amounts to eighty cents. 
The constable 
insists. 

“What if I don’t pays 

The constable replies by putting his hand upon Gla- 
zier’s shoulder. 

“If you re sally won't pay P ll arrest you, and you go 
| with me to Springfield jail. 

In mild astonishment the prisoner remarked that 
he would like to see him do it. The constable ap- 
points Mr. David Booth keeper, while he hastens for 
his wagon. Glazier proposes that they save the con- 
stable the trouble of returning, as he lives a half mile 
road to Springfield. They tind the 


| constable engaged in catching his horse. 





| ously. 


| One man says, “It makes me eat like a horse.” 





So the queen, though she had every luxury which » | Sones. 


DRO 


*Let’s go and help him,” proposes the prisoner. 

As they go, the prisoner breaks for the woods. Mr. 
Booth, however, has the longer strides, and as the 
wrisoner vaults over a fence, his collar is firml 
There stand the two men, panting, with 
| the fence between. 

“You may as well come along,” remarks the stal- 
wart keeper. The wagon being ready, the prisoner 

takes out his walle t, and proffers the eighty cents. 

But you must also pay my fee for arresting you,” 
replied the constable. 

After a pause, with one eye on the woods and the 
other directed toward Neighbor Booth, fifty cents 
more are tendered. 

“But you must also pay for the keeper.” 

A profane refusal bursts forth. On arriving at 
Springfield jail, the wallet comes out again. 

“But you must also pay the transportation fee.” 

The jail is preferred, with profane expletives. It 
becomes evident that this man needs gospel preach- 
ing. The turnkey is about to shut the iron door, when 
the love of liberty prompts the question,— 

‘What can I settle the business for?” 

“You must also pay the turnkey’s fee.” 

The tax of eighty cents has grown to several dol- 
lars—but he pays it. 





———++—_—_—— 


Mrs. YERGER found her colored servant Belinda 
“You seem to think you are the lady of the house,” 
said Mrs. Yerger, sare astically. 
“Oh no, ma’am,” replied Belinda, rather ambigu- 
“Tse brack, but I’se not such a fool as that.” 
— Texas Siftings. 





If you have no netin take Hood's mannose 

[Adv, 
a 

When Baby was sick, we gave her Castoria, 

When she was a Child, she cried for Castoria, 

When she became Miss, she clung to Castoria, 

When she had Children, she gave them Castoria. [Adv. 


Si 
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